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Legislation for Seamen. 
BY WALTER MACARTHUR, 


Maritime legislation occupied a prominent place in 
the last session of the present Congress. The different 
matters of ma/erial and personal take precedence in 
the following order: Appropriations for building war 
ships, mail subventions and free ships for the en- 
couragement of merchant shipowners, tariff for the 
protection of ship builders, bills to facilitate enlist- 
ment and promotion in the Navy, and, lastly, legisla— 
tion for seamen in the merchant service. This is an 
exact inversion of the logical order. Inferentially, the 
seaman—the maritime disposition—precedes the ship, 
asin the case of the primitive insular man and his 
canoe. Argued from facts, the disposition or necessity 
of men led from the frail skiff to the oared galley, and 
afterwards to the great fleets that scoured all seas, At 
home and in our own day we find, as in all history, 
that the story of the sea and the seamen is the story of 
the nation’s prosperity and the standard of her man- 
hood. 

Until the era of the Rebellion we were distinctly a 
maritime nation. American seamen built, owned and 
sailed American ships, and the seamen was the first 
consideration in maritime legislation. But since the 
Civil War there has existed a distinctive class of ship- 
owners, or rather shipmongers, men with no disposi- 
tion for seafaring and little or no knowledge of sea- 
faring technique. Legislation in the interest of this 
class is necessarily in the interest of money, and to 
this end the welfare of the seamen, and consequently 
the success of seafaring as a national characteristic, is 
made subservient. Jaws beneficial to the seamen or 
obligatory upon the shipowner or shipmaster have 
been eliminated or nullified by tacit consent of the 
shipowning fraternity and the crimp invested with the 
power, dignity and emoluments of an autocrat. The 
great decrease in the number of our ships and seamen 
is mainly due to this neglect of the seaman. The pro- 
portion of our foreign commerce carried in American 
vessels has decreased from 66.5 per cent. in 1860 to 
12.2 per cent. in 1893. This decadence is explained 
by official authorities as owing to the substitution of 
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steam tor sailing vessels, the substitution of iron and 
steel for wood in the construction of ships, the greater 
cost of operating American vessels and equality in the 
terms of competition with the cheaper craft of other 
nations. This explanation cannot stand before the 
contention, reiterated by prominent American ship- 
builders, that the United States possesses unequaled 
natural facilities for the construction of modern first- 
class ships, and the fact that our shipbuilders do bid 
for the construction of ships for European nations, 
Another thing is that wages—the main factor in the 
cost of operation—are equal in the foreign trade (the 
coastwise trade is fully protected from competition), 
and in some cases actually lower than those paid in 
foreign vessels. The American steamers Paris and 
New York pay legs wages than the steamers of the 
Cunard Line and other foreign steamers in the trans- 
atlantic service. Then again, the number of the crews 
carried is very generally less per ton in American 
vessels than in foreign craft forthe reason that the law 
in this respect is less strict in the United States than 
abroad. But the most palpable fact in contradiction 
of the claim that the decadence of American shipping 
is due to unfair competition is that the proportion of 
native American seamen is decreasing in the same 
ratio as the other factors in the make up of maritime 
business, In the palmy days of American shipping 
we had a race of native American seamen who were 
the admiration of the world on account of their skill, 
courage and the universal fame of their exploits—in 
fact, they were the best seamen afloat. A liberal esti- 
mate of the natives sailing in our ships nowadays 
would be 25 per cent ,and these must take a second or 
third rating in a point of seamanship beneath their 
European shipmates, This condition is due to the 
general demoralization of the service, principally in 
respect of the treatment accorded the men before the 
mast. Now, by an inversion of cause and effect, the 
shipowners and their agents seek legislation to bolster 
their interests and to force obedience and good service 
from a class of incapable seamen created by them- 
selves. 

There is in the minds of the shipowning fraternity 
an idea ofimproving maritime personnel by way of the 
schoolship and the Naval Reserve, the latter in re- 
cognition of the merchant seaman as an auxiliary of 
the naval forces. 

Attempts have been made in this direction and have 
failed in the natura) order of superficialities. The 
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schoolship educates the boy to some knowledge of the 
practical condition of sea life and the effect is al- 
together repellant to a sense of honor and common 
manhood. As long as conditions afloat under the stars 
and stripes remain as they are ignorance must be the 
desideratum in order to fool the American boy of 
sense and self-respect into leaving the more honorable, 
if more prosaic, walks of life ashore. The Naval 
Reserve, as at present constituted, is an institution 
already well tried in European countries. It has failed, 
because a voluntary organization of landsmen cannot 
be in any sense a substitute for seamanship, and cer- 
tainly notin the emergency of war. Various other 
superficial remedies have been suggested and tried 
with the same result—a failure. The cause of this is 
obviously due to the fact that these measures have 
persistently ignored the fundamental evils sought to 
be remedied. 

What is needed is an improvement in the practical 
every day condition of the seaman’s life. To this end 
Hon. Jas. G. Maguire, of California, at the instance of 
the National Seamen’s Union of America, introduced 
in Congress House Bills Nos. 5,501 to 5,506 (inclusive), 
5,603 and 7,295, These bills deal with such primary 
matters as involuntary servitude, food and accommo- 
dations on shipboard, advance wages, relief of seamen 
discharged abroad, treatment of crews by ships’ offi- 
cers, survey of unseaworthy ships, and working rules 
at sea. The Constitution of the United States (XIII 
Amendment) provides that neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, 
shall exist. Yet the seaman is bound to service under 
pain of criminal prosecution, and often under unbear- 
able circumstances. The law of involuntary servitude 
by merchant seamen is based upon the differences in 
shipping laws, wages and other circumstances exist- 
ing in former times among foreign nations. Such 
justification for involuntary servitude does not nor 
ever did exist in the domestic trade. 

In 1874 the seamen in the domestic trade were freed 
to come and go in any port without liability to im- 
prisonment ; in fact, placed under the same condition 
of servitude as the workman ashore. It should be 
remarked that the law of 1874 was passed mainly to 
free the owners of coasting vessels from certain ob- 
noxious features existing in the law up till that time. 
When the shipowners realized that by benefiting 
themselves they were benefiting the seaman by free- 
ing him from involuntary servitude, they set about 
having that particular part of the law re-enacted, in 
pursuance of their general policy of punitive legisla- 
tion. This was accomplished by an act passed in 
1890. And this while the theoretical justification for 
involuntary servitude, even in the foreign trade, has 
resolved into a practical negation. Of course, the 
law of 1890 is optional in its provisions, and that is. 
theoretically the seaman has the option of refusing to 
bind himself under the terms of the new law, but, 
practically, the shipowners, crimps and government 
officials ally themselves to compel the seaman to thus 
bind himself. It is maintained that the law is a direct 
violation of the Constitution and an unwarrantable 
hardship upon the seaman, and benefits only the 
crimps. 

The food and accommodation of American seamen 
are notoriously the worst of all nations, the pleasant 
tradition to the contrary, nurse1 by the /aissez faire 


(Apropos, the Ameri- 
can seaman lives, moves and has his being altogether 
in a traditional state, so far as the shipowner is con- 


shipowner, notwithstanding. 


cerned.) The payment of advance wages, the very 
backbone of all evils, was abolished in 1834, but by a 
legislative trick the law has been stultified, and thus 
the crimps—the dealers in seafaring chattels—have 
been fostered until they have acquired a power for 
the oppression of the seamen which is superior to all 
legitimate interests. 

Flogging has been abolished by statute, but the 
thing itself exists in a more than pristine state. I will 
not attempt a description of the treatment meted out 
to the seamen by the ‘‘ buckos”’ (brutes) on board 
American ships; it is indescribable, inconceivable, 
because altogether inhuman; it is murderous, brutal 
and generally summed up as ‘‘ unfit for publication.’’ 
This is the direct result of the system of conducting 
maritime affairs wholly in the interest of money. The 
bucko ships’ officer is engaged upon his merits as a 
bully, and seamanship is secondary, or, indeed, no 
consideration at all, and bullying is substituted for 
the better treatment required to encourage good sea- 
men to ship. The erstwhile white-winged clipper, 
from being a thing of beauty admired by all nations, 
has become proverbially a ‘‘hell ship.’”’ The stars and 
stripes afloat are to seamen a loathsome synonym of 
unparalleled tyranny, and the American seaman is 
pitied for his misfortunes and despised for his sub- 
mission, helpless though it be. This brutality of 
American ships’ officers is one of the chief causes of the 
degeneracy of the whole service, and has become in 
time an effect of that degeneracy, for good seamen- 
and self-respecting men refuse to sail in American ships | 
and brutal force is often the only means of appealing 
to the class of men now shipped by the crimps. It is 
hoped that by making the shipowner responsible for 
injuries inflicted upon seamen by the wanton act of 
an Officer, the prevailing spirit of mercenariness may 
be turned to account for the seamen’s protection. 

In other particulars the Maguire bills seek to ele- 
vate the American law to the standard prevailing in 
other countries. The shipowners, em masse, are ar- 
rayed against the bills, partly in ignorance and partly 
because of what they consider a dangerous innovation 
upon the time-honored theory that the only fit per- 
sors to legislate for seamen are those who never go to 
sea. Mr. Furnseth, Secretary of the Sailors’ Union of 
the Pacific, has ably represented the seamen at Wash- 
ington, and by his knowledge of the theory and prac- 
tice of existing laws has completely dumbfounded all 
opponents. He reports the Populist and Democratic 
members of Congress generally in favor of the bills, 
and the Republicans as generally opposed. Indeed, it 
is averred upon good authority that the Republicans, 
so far from favoring the abolition of involuntary servi- 
tude among seamen, are in favor of its extension to 
railroad employees and all others engaged in trans- 
portation. 

The American Federation of Labor and all kindred 
bodies bave heartily endorsed these bills, so that they 
should become law if intrinsic merit and public feel- 
ing count for anything. But merit as a factor of suc- 
cess is perhaps atoo grave assumption to lay upon 
Congress under existing circumstances. 
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The Aspirations of the Trade Union 


Movement. 
BY CAPTAIN JOHN O'BRIEN. 


The trade union movement of the United States is 
modeled according to the plan of the English labor 
movement. The trade unions of England are not to 
the manner born, but are the climax of centuries of 
progress. In older countries and by other civilizations 
have the lower rounds of the ladder been scaled. Or- 
ganizations of labor in the dim past, like its civiliza- 
tions, have lived, moved and had their being. Just as 
the vegetation in past ages has grown, matured and 
decayed and its mold has enriched the soil, giving 
succeeding growths greater vigor and more perfect 
form, so has the trade union movement of the present, 
being the survival of the fittest, become more vigor- 
ous and more useful by the experience acquired from 
the efforts of the toilers ir the past to secure through 
organization their share of the profits of the produc- 
tion of labor and capital. 

For centuries there has been a contest, and the fact 
that the labor question has been debated for centuries 
and that the subject is not yet exhausted, nor has a 
decisive result been reached, shows that it is not 
wholly a question for congressional or legislative ac- 
tion. It is purely a question of capital and labor—or- 
ganized capital arrayed on one side and organized 
labor on the other. It is a question of physical 
strength and not wholly of will power. If it were not 
a question to be decided by strength, it would have 
long ago been decided as a result of debates in the 
forum, or in the halls of legislation, and man’s reason 
would have been the arbiter instead of man’s force. 
In order that there should be a labor question, it is a 
requisite that there should be capital invested in land, 
buildings, tools and raw materials, which represent 
one element of production, and that there should be 
mechanics or laborers willing to work for a just com- 
pensation, representing the other element of produc- 
tion. Organized labor, therefore, is not at war with 
capital, for the relation between capital and labor is 
reciprocal. All persons have the same rights. We all 
have a right to what we have earned by our labor, 
and we are at liberty to use it or enjoy it. Since each 
man must provide for himself, he therefore has a right 
to the fruits of his labor ; otherwise there would not 
be any private ownership—the fruits of labor and 
capital would go into stock for the use of all. The 
trade union movement is not to destroy the rights or 
property of any one, but itis simply here to demand 
for the toilers and enforce that demand by the 
strength of organizations that labor must have all that 
belongs to labor. So long as organized capital claims 
more, and is able to enforce its claims by reason of 
superior strength, or, what is the same thing, by 
reason of the lack of strength on the part of labor, 
just so long is there need of greater organizations and 
improved methods on the part of the toilers to 
strenghten their unions and make their system more 
perfect. 

The United States is composed of States and the 
States are divided into counties and each county is 


divided into towns—all have their governments. In 
like manner, andin purely democratic form, we have 
the local union, which is part of the national or inter- 
ternational union ofthe same trade, and these national 
unions are, as a rule, blended in the American 
Federation of Labor. The trade assembly, the 
national union, and the American Federation of Labor 
are delegated powers and limited, like the State 
legislatures and the national government. ‘There are 
other forms of labor organizations, whose member- 
ship look more to political action than to trade union 
effort. The trade union movement in its civil or in- 
dustrial capacity is about perfect ; it is fitted for the 
work it has to do as such, It can support its mem- 
bers on a strike, it gives them sick benefits and some 
times out of work benefits, it levies contributions to 
assist unions in times of conflict or it supports them 
with the boycott, and they aid in tempering legis- 
lators with justice so that capital cannot coerce the 
toiler, and much more, but the trade union movement 
has another function which is militant. 

According to Webster an army is ‘‘a collection or 
body of men armed for war, especially one organized 
in companies, battalions, regiments, brigades and 
divisions under proper ofificers.’’ Another definition 
is “acollection of armed men obliged to obey one 
man.’’ An army must represent the will and power 
of the nations. History informs us that ‘‘ at no time 
has industrial accumulation, with its results, progress 
and civilization been possible unless accompanied by 
the will and power to defend it, or been allowed to 
throw its full energies in the pursuits of peace till it 
had proved what it was able and willing to do and en- 
dure in war.’’ Trade unions are organized for the 
advancement of the cause of labor, and cannot be an 
army like the standing army of a nation which will 
enforce the rights and maintain the dignity of the 
nation in war, should occasion require, but they must 
be an an army in some sense when the rights of labor 
are assailed, its just demands denied orjcoercion in any 
form, which capital seems to be more and more in- 
clined to do just now, especially directed to men em- 
ployed on railroads, is attempted, then, the labor 
movement must be equal to the emergency. There is 
pending this question, how will the unions act as an 
army? The capitalists have long been the controling 
power, Shall they continue to dictate to labor its laws 
and its wages? Or shall the organizations of labor 
become progressive in the ‘‘art of war’’ so that the 
representatives of capital will have to yield to labor its 
full share, as one of the factors of production. This 
is all that labor asks ; it does not want to disturb the 
industrial or any other institution of the nation ; it 
demands that working people shall have higher 
wages ; that wages shall gradually increase, and that 
as Civilization grows and wealth increqses wages must 
also steadily increase, so that the mental, social, moral 
and political developments of the masses may grow 
with the improved methods of production and that 
the hours of labor shall be shortened in proportion to 
the development of machinery. The labor movement 
should now fully developits militant character. In their 
civil capacity trade unions are well organized ; now let 
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them look for a model, or let them formulate a plan 
to carry on the strike, the boycott, the picket and all 
the methods of a labor conflict. As from the mob 
evolved the phalanx, to be followed by the legion and 
now the standing armies of the civilized nations, in 
like manner must the trade union militant evolve. For 
a local union before an organized employer is as weak 
as an individual, as almost is the national union un- 
less it embodies something like 100,000 or 200,000 
members, but if it were possible to combine all the 
unions in the cause of a local, there would be no con- 
flict of force by reason of the power behind that union 
and both parties would yield to each what belongs to 
them. Between April 1861 and April 1865, the United 
States called to arms 2,656,053 men, and the Southern 
Confederacy 1,100,000 armed men—in all nearly 4,000, - 
ooo. The battles of the war of the Rebellion showed 
the world the military power of the United States. 
Out of 32,000,000 of people sprang to arms 4,000,000 
of men. France’s achievements in 1793 and France 
and Germany’s in 1870 were small in comparison, al- 
though they are great military powers. The war of the 
Rebellion will by reason of the prowess of the Ameri- 
can soldiers, as shown on that occasion, protect the 
United States from civil war or invasion for 100 years, 
as well as the standing armies of France and Germany 
now protects their nations, A strike, in most cases, 
is lost because in the membership of the unions are 
not included all the workingmen and women of the 
country, and instead ofa membership of about 1,000, - 
ooo as now, there should be a membership of 10,000,- 
000 working people and over, then it would be im- 
possible to fill the places of the strikers, Before a 
strike is resorted to, the cause of the trouble should 
be canvassed by an impartial committee—a trades 
union court of justice—at the State federation of labor 
or national union headquarters, and if it were likely 
to cause a general strike, like that of the American 
Railway Union, and all the unions in the United 
States were to be called out or to furnish the sinews 
of war, then the question should be considered 
by a similar committee—a supreme court of equity— 
at the headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor, and if the decisions of the lower courts or 
committees were there also sustained, then there 
should be a national advisory board especially qualified 
to assume control and take charge of the campaign or 
assist the local and national union officers. Labor is 
often charged with not being a good judge as to what 
is a proper grievance, of also being dictorial and 
arrogant, if so the fault has been manifested ten 
times more by capital. 

The day is not far distant when there will bea 
supreme effort on the part of capital to crush the trade 
and labor unions. When that great campaign comes, 
capital will be the dictator, and a very arrogant power 
too, unless the trade and labor unions become more 
and better united. For instance, the railroad men are 
members of seven or more national unions and brother- 
hoods; heretofore in offensive and defensive campaigns 
they have acted separately and like the traditional 
sheaf of rods they have been more easily broken, now 


they are more united; the building trades can keep 
their separate unions, but in case of a conflict to carry 
it on to success, for the time being, they should be 
united as if one union; the same is true of the printers, 
pressmen, stereoty pers, machinists, proofreaders, book - 
binders, etc. ;the miners; and almost without exceptions 
of every union of persons in the several industries of 
the country. The most important achievement of all 
is to secure in the union ranks the 10,000,000 or 12,- 
000,000 workers who are outside the ranks, do that 
and when the great conflict—the supreme effort—does 
come, the enemies of a fair rate of wages will be over- 
whelmed by a tidal wave of opportunity—a strike 
perhaps of 1,000,000 trade unionists supported by 11,- 
000,000 of the toilers acting together, shoulder to 
shoulder as one man, Out ofa complete organization 
of labor will come better times—a better state of 
affairs than now exists. Without organization labor 
is impotent in the presence of capital because it must 
sell its labor each day. 

Until organized labor controls, or has in its member- 
ship, a majority of the voters, it is idle to look for the 
adoption of a political labor programme. 7he law 
never shortened the hours of labor until the labor 
unions first reduced them. Public opinion precedes 
law. Under the perfect and complete organization of 
the working people,to the extent of 7,000,000 of voters 
at least, the hours of labor and the entire political pro- 
gramme as promulgated, by the American Federation 
of Labor at Chicago,or so much of it as may be deem- 
ed proper, would soon spring into legal life. Labor 
should shun the counsels of the politician who claims 
for his party that it is the friend of the toiler 
and that it alone will secure him constant employment, 
high or higher wages and shorter hours. Political ac- 
tion never has nor never will come first. Counsel like 
that is as deceiving as thesong of the Sirens. Elimi- 
nate such vagaries from your mind as you would 
poison from your system. Let the labor movement 
take on or substitute system for want of system: let 
all labor rally around the standards of the unions. 
All the hopes, the aspirations of the trade union move- 
ment is founded on a complete organization of all la- 
bor in one union for protection. There always will be 
organizations of capital, Then the two great forces 
will, without passion or excitement, treat with each 
other through intelligent representatives, and when 
labor is thus, or in some better manner. more 
thoroughly and more compactly organized and it is 
called upon to cross lances with capital, then one 
campaign,should, like the war of the Rebellion, which 
did away with slavery and more clearly eliminated 
the States in one union, show that labor is equal if 
not superior in strength to capital, and by reasons of 
this silent force there should be no more conflicts of 
yearly occurrence as at present. Then both labor and 
capital will adapt themselves to the economic posi- 
tion, and the employing class, to quote Professor 
Gunton, ‘‘Will then not only see that capital and 
labor are economic ‘a//ies,’ but they will see that the 
success of the alliance depends upon improving the 
condition of the laborer.”’ 
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Marxism and “New Trades Unionism.” 
BY CHARLES SOTHERAN. 


My old friend Mr. Henry White, of the United 
Garment Workers, whom I have known for many 
years as a practical Collectivist and a better Socialist 
in the true sense of the word than those bogus theo- 
retical reformers for revenue only, who now run that 
moribund foreign political machine, ycleped the Soci- 
alist Labor Party of the United States, calls attention, 
very properly, in his able article on ‘‘ The Successful 
Revolt of the Sweaters’ Slaves,’’ in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST for October, to the chagrin, hatred 
and venom displayed recently by that corrupt, abus- 
ive and foully edited sheet, 7he People, against the 
triumph of a phalanx of the slaves of the sweat shops 
over their capitalistic oppressors. I wish, however, 
that he had followed up his just criticisms by demon- 
strating that the Marxist leaders and their dupes in 
this country, who claim the entire credit for the 
“* New Trades Unionism,’’ are arrant pretenders, pos- 
turing in borrowed plumage, and that the real credit 
belongs to Robert Owen, whom most of their teach- 
ers, after robbing and plagiarizing, sneer at and de- 
preciate. And the same holds good in relation to 
their main idea, the ownership in common of all the 
means of production and distribution, and which 
proposition was more or less enunciated by the so- 
called Utopian Communists, Plato, Moore, Campa- 
nella and others, hundreds of years ago, and by prac- 
tical Collectivists, specifically, over sixty years before 
Karl Marx was born, as well as by others, both when 
he was a mere small boy at school and before he and 
Frederick Engels put forth, in collaboration, their 
** Manifesto to the Communists,’’ in 1847. 

The mental father of all the modern Collectivists is 
Morelly, of Paris, who in 1755 published his ‘‘ Code 
of Nature,’’ in which he expounded a new social 
system, upon which Babeuf, Owen, St. Simon, 
Fourier, Blanc and the Marxists have based all that 
is valuable in their economic works. Morelly enun- 
ciated three fundamental laws, viz.; 1. There shall 
be no property other than that owned collectively by 
society, 2. All persons shall be public servants or 
officials. And, 3. All must work. Villegardelle, in 
the 1841 edition of the ‘‘ Code of Nature,’’ more fully 
epitomizes the principal points of Morelly’s system, 
formulated nearly one hundred and forty years ago, 
and which insists that it is imperatively necessary for 
society, when organized :— 

“To maintain the indivisible unity of common 
funds and a common residence. 

‘*To establish the common use of the instruments 
of labor and of production. 

‘** So render education equally accessible to all. 

‘*T> distribute labor according to strength, pro- 
ducts according to wants. 

‘To preserve land enough about a city to maintain 
the families who inhabit it. 

‘To unite a thousand persons at least, so that each 
one laboring according to his strength and his facul- 
ties, and consuming according to his wants and his 


taste, there is established for a sufficient number of 
individuals a means of consumption which does not 
surpass the common resources, and a result of labor 
which renders them always sufficiently abundant. 

‘*To grant no other privilege to talent than that of 
directing labor for the common interest, and not to 
keep in account in the partition of the capacity, but 
only of the wants which exist above all capacity, and 
survive it. 

‘*Not to admit pecuniary recompenses, because : 
First, capital is an instrument of labor which should 
remain entirely disposable in the hands of the ad- 
ministration ; second, because all compensation in 
money is either useless or injurious; useless in the 
case in which labor, freely chosen, would render the 
variety and abundance of the products more exten- 
sive than our wants; injurious in the case in which 
vocation and taste would not discharge all the useful 
functions, for that would be giving to individuals a 
means of not paying the debts of labor and of exempt 
ing them from the duties of society, without re- 
nouncing the rights it assures to them,”’ 

Now, upon these propositions, supplemented by 
much from the writings of Rousseau and Mably, all 
the nineteenth century advanced social economists 
have individually propounded parts of what make up 
to-day the totality of the ‘‘new idea’’ (?) in social 
economic science. We should further recognize the fact 
that each authority borrowing again from the other, 
adding perchance a little something thereto, as, for 
instance, when Karl Marx, with the writings of Owen, 
Cabet, Blanc, Comte and Proudhon in front of him as 
guides, hypothecated the theory of value laid down 
by Ricardo and Rodbertus, and then slightly modified 
it to a formula that his doctrinaire followers now 
assert is an absolutely novel specialty created by him 
alone. 

** And let no Populist dog bark, or Pure and Sim- 
pler open his mouth,’’ yell the Marxist rag-tag and 
bob-tail, with all the fanatical fervor of Mohamme- 
dans at the feast of the Mohurrum, ‘‘ for although 
we understand neither the algebraical nor chemical . 
terminology in which ‘ Das Kapital’ is written, still 
it must be so because we are told it is so by our spir- 
itual guides, whom through faith, like the Athenians 
of old, we ignorantly worship. We have the patent 
right to, we own, and we are ‘the class movement,’ 
25,000 Germans, Russians and Poles, all told, in a 
nation of 70,000,000 Americans. And to sheol with 
the American Federation of Labor, the Knights of 
Labor, the American Railroad Union, and all the 
other unions and brotherhoods, if they refuse our 
patent philosophy a la Berlin, And accursed and 
expelled by our howling inquisition shall be those 
wretches under the disciplinary jurisdiction of our 
sanhedrim, who are not obedient in, deed, word or 
thought to the dogmas and mandates of our sacred 
Socialist Party triangle, for such shall be Sammatha, 
yea, verily, Anathema Maranatha !”’ 

So much for a few of the results of the genesis of 
the Collectivist idea, of which one of the greatest mod- 
ern exponents was Thomas Skidmore, of New York 
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city, who in 1829, Karl Marx being then eleven 
years old, wrote a book entitled ‘‘ The Rights of Man 
to Property,’”’ in which, after showing the vital in- 
jury that labor saving machinery was even then doing 
to labor, says :— 

‘The Steam Engine is not injurious to the poor, 
when they can have the benefit of it: and this, on 
supposition, being a/ways the case, instead of being 
looked upon as a curse, it would be hailed as a bless- 
ing. If, then, it is seen that the steam engine, for 
example, is likely greatly to impoverish or destroy 
the poor, what have they to do but to lay hold of it, 
and make it theirown? Let them appropriate also, 
in the same way, the cotton factories, the woolen fac- 
tories, the iron foundries, the rolling mills, houses, 
churches, ships, goods, steamboats, fields of agricul- 
ture, etc., etc., etc., in manner as proposed in this 
work, and as is their right, and they will never have 
occasion any more to consider that as an evil which 
never deserved that character; which. on the con- 
trary, is all that is good among men, and of which 
we cannot under these new circumstances have too 
much.”’ 

The New Yorker who penned those lines sixty-five 
years ago was one of those who came to the front as 
a Collectivist at the rise of the Owenite or American 
Workingmen’s party, the tenth plank of the platform 
of which was the ‘‘Abolition of Chattel Slavery and of 
Wages Slavery,’ and upon which Ezekiel Williams, 
that party’s candidate for Governor of New York 
State, obtained nearly 3,000 votes in 1830, as against 
a little over 2,000 votes in the same State in 1888 for 
the Marxist ticket, notwithstanding the ‘‘ identical ’’ 
Socialist Labor Party had, as such, been running 
candidates in the State of New York since 18738. 

Yet the Marxists insist that they are the ‘‘ New 
Trades Unionism,’’ its originators and only standard 
bearers in this last decade of the nineteenth century, 
and absolutely ignore its real founder, the social 
philanthropist Robert Owen, who was born in 1771 
and diedin 1858. He, it was who sixty years ago, was 
.the main inspirer of a united economic and political 
movement in both the United States and Great 
Britain, after discovering in 1829 the real causes of the 
failure of his community enterprises at New Harmony 
in Indiana, and elsewhere. 

Even Engels acknowledges that 

‘* Every social movement, every real advance in 
England on behalf of the workers links itselfon to the 
name of Robert Owen. He forced through in 1819, 
after five years’ fighting, the first law limiting the 
hours of labor of women and children in factories. He 
was president of the first Congress at which all the 
trades unions of England unitedina single great trade 
association. He introduced as transition measures to 
the complete communistic organization of society, on 
the one hand, co-operative societies for retail trade 
and production. These have since that time, at least, 
given practical proof that the merchant and the manu- 
facturer are socially quite unnecessary. On the other 
hand, he introduced labor bazaars for the exchange of 
the products of labor through the medium of labor 


notes, whose unit was a single hour of work ; institu- 


tions necessarily doomed to failure, but completely 
anticipating Proudhon’s bank of exchange of a much 
later period, and differing entirely from this in that it 
did not claim to be the panacea for all social ills, but 
only a first step towards a much more radical revolu- 
tion of society.’’ 

Here is a_ socio-politico-economic platform and 
styled a ‘‘Charter of the Rights of Humanity’’ written 
by Robert Owen and ratified on February 12, 1834, at 
a London mass meeting those constituting it being 
members of the Grand National Consolitated Trades 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland of which he was 
president : 

‘* The period has arrived when we, the producers of 
wealth and knowledge. have decided that we will not 
waste any more of our time or labor on subjects of 
minor importance, which, if obtained, could effect no 
permanently beneficial change in our condition ; but 
overlooking the local advantages of class, and con- 
sidering only the general and permanent interest of 
humanity, we will henceforth devote all our energies 
to the attainment of those superior objects and ad- 
vantages developed in this our Charter. 

“TI. A graduated property tax, equal in amount to 
the full exigencies of government, when wisely ad- 
ministered. 

“Il. An abolition of all other customs, duties and 
taxes—national, county and parochial. 

‘‘TII, Free and protected ingress and egress for all 
persons into and out of all countries ; and the free 
interchange of all improvements and commodities 
between all nations. 

‘‘IV. Wars to cease; and all differences between 
nations to be adjusted by an annual congress to be 
held in rotation in each of the different States. 

““V. Liberty of expression of conscientious 
opinions, upon all subjects, without limitation. 

“VI. No dominant religion to exist, nor any one 
to be encouraged by any worldly temptations what- 
ever ; but all persons to be equally protected in the 
rights of conscience. 

‘*VII. National employment for all who cannot 
otherwise find productive or beneficial occupation. 
that thereby the greatest amount of wealth may he 
produced for every individual, 

“VIII. The children of all classes, without any ex- 
ception, to be trained and employed, physically or 
mentally, to produce for society as much as they re- 
quire from society. 

“IX. National measures to set the poor and unem- 
ployed immediately to beneficial employments, under 
arrangements which shall reform their feelings and 
habits, and secure their comfort and happiness. 

‘*X. National arrangements to distribute the new 
wealth, created by the national employment of the 
poor and unemployed, beneficially for them and the 
nation. 

‘*XI. Unlimited freedom for the production and 
interchange of all commodities and riches, until more 
wealth shall be produced than is necessary for the 
happiness of the population of every country 

‘*XII. A change of the vicious and degrading 
circumstances by which the productive classes are now 
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surrounded, for others possessing a virtuous and 
superior character. 

‘XIII The present property of all individuals, 
acquired and possessed by the usages and practices of 
old society, to be held sacred until the possessors 
shall discover that it can no longer be of any use or 
exchangeable value, from the facility with which a 
surplus of wealth will be produced for all; thus 
destroying the motive to accumulate individual 
wealth, as the motive to accumulate water, where it 
is in abundance, has been destroyed, although it is 
the most intrinsically valuable of all our wealth. 

“XIV. Thejust rights of both sexes to be universally 
established. 

‘“*XV. The Congress of Nations to determine on 
some one language, which shall be taught to all the 
children of each State, in addition to their mother 
tongue. 

‘““XVI. Arrangements to be adopted, as soon as 
practicable, to put an end to individual and national 
competition and contest, now unnecessary, and pro- 
ducing innumerable grievous evils to all classes.’’ 

One of the reasons for my giving this document out 
of my “ historic j inkshop’’ is to show that English 
speaking organized labor has no imperative need to 
go to Germany alone for their economics and politics. 
Both the American Federation of Labor and the 
Knights of Labor, and, as I believe, with the assist- 
ance of the People’s Party, which in New York and 
many other States is now crusading for all demands 
of labor, and which are incorporated in its platform, 
can solve satisfactorily the labor question without the 
aid of the so-called socialist marplots, casuists, irre- 
concilables, disruptionists, falsifiers and boodlers, who 
have been too long leading our German-American 
wage earners through a slough of despond that not 
only handicaps and cripples them, but seriously affects 
the entire American labor movement. With social- 
ism I am in entire accord, it is my serious belief 
however, that the business Socialists, who now lead 
these unfortunate dupes, will not hypnotize them 
much longer, but will be ruthlessly swept aside and 
their following, emancipated from their deadly 
thrall, will become part of the great political move- 
ment, now steady coming eastwards from the West, 
and in which, with Lawrence Gronlund, I feel 
confident, will ere long unite the industrial and 
agricultural workers of the whole nation, and with an 
assured trend towards the future Republic of 


Humanity. 
“*e 

We take pleasure in welcoming in the ever in creasing circle 
of trade union literature 7he Fremskridt (The Progress) publish- 
ed in the Scandinavian language by our old friends Larsen and 
Nelson of Chicago. In appearance it is neat and we are assured 
that it hews to the lines of a thorough organization of the work- 
ers in trade unions. We hope for it a large clientage among our 
Scandinavian fellow workers. 

THE labor movement in Berlin, both economic and political, 
has been entirely engrossed in th boycott of the boss brewers 
The boycott was occasioned by the request of the journeymen 
for a holiday on the European Labor Day, May tst. It was re- 


fused. The men then presented the request for a scale of wages, 
regulation of the hours of employment and other conditions of 
labor. The boss brewers then organized and locked the jour- 
neymen out. The boycott was then declared and has been 
waging warm for the past five months. 


The Labor Movement in Denmark. 
BY FERNANDO LINDERBERG, OF COPENHAGEN. 


The labor movement in Denmark is not very old, 
In the modern sense of the word the labor movement 
was not known until 1870. The labor unions that 
were to be found till that time had only the object to 
help in sickness and other difficulties and to gather 
the members to pleasant parties. It was very com- 
mon that well to do people founded the unions, took 
the lead of these and composed the greater number of 
the members. But these unions did never reach to 
any great importance. 

In 1870 began the socialistic movement. In the 
beginning it was a pure political movement, that only 
gave little attention to the trade union interest. The 
first and most remarkable result of the socialistic 
working was the intellectual awakening among the 
laborers. Out of this was developed a very strong both 
political and trade union movement. 

Both these join the same administration, but the 
trade union one is the strongest and has the greatest 
number of members. 

The political part is progressing, however. Four 
socialists are elected members of the parliament and 
both in the capital and in the provinces there are 
many socialistic members in the county councils. 

On the evening of the 1st of May the laborers make 
great demonstrations for the eight hour working day, 
but the day of our constitution’s birth, the 5th of 
June, is the greatest day of demonstration for the 
laborers in Denmark. On this day the laborers 
march with great brass bands and numberless 
flags and banners to the festal place, where the lead- 
ers of the-movement speak from different plat- 
forms, and the laborers in the evening dance on the 
grass by electric light. 

This year’s procession of laborers in Copenhagen 
numbered 20,000, 

It is to be regretted that the labor movement has 
not yet reached far outside the great cities. Of the 
agricultural laborers, who form a majority of the 
laborers in Denmark, only a small number have yet 
been organized, but we are doing our best to also get 
them into the unions. 

There is still a very long way to the goal—the vic- 
tory of the laborers—but the social development is 
working hand in hand with ys, and we are sure that 
we shall conquer all difficulties and reach the stand- 


ard. 
oe 


Debs Defense Fund. 


Previously acknowledged, $707.45. Dr. S. Ewing Smith, Well 


ington, Kan., $1.00, Central Labor Union, So, Bend, Ind., $10.00. 
Central Labor Union, Manchester, N. H., $10.00. Wheel Makers’ 
Union, No. 5,355, Kalamazoo, Mich., $10.00. Cigar Makers* 


Union, No, 9, Troy. N. Y., $2.00. Total, $740.45. Forwarded to 
Mr. Debs $740.45. 
“*-* 

THE reports published immediately after the recent railroad 
strike that the management of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe R.R.Co. had broken their agreement with the railroad 
brother hoods and orders, and compelled each employee to sign 
an individual agreement renouncing his connection with his 
organization is authoritatively denied both by the officers ofthe 
organization and the Company. 
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AFTER reading the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST pass it to a friend. 


A PRINCIPLE in the economy of our lives 
must be established, and that is a living wage, 
below which the wage-workers should not per- 
mit themselves to bedriven. Theliving wage 
must be the first consideration either in the 
cost or sale of an article, the product of labor. 


WE call the attention of our readers to the 
circular published in the ‘‘official’’ column 
of this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
inviting the Trade Unionists of America af- 
filiated with the A. F. of L. to participate in 
the Fourteenth Annual Convention which will 
be held at Denver, Colorado, December roth, 


1894. 


THE LATEST DECISION 
OF THE COURTS, IN REFERENCE TO THE 
RIGHT OF LABOR TO COMBINE TO 
STRIKE. 


From the time that Judge Jenkins issued 
his famous (or otherwise) injunction restrain- 
ing the railroad men from striking on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and the subsequent 
decisions of Ricks and Taft, the public has 
looked forward with some degree of expect- 
ancy as to what action the Circuit Court 
of Appeals would take with regard to the pre- 
liminary appeal taken by the reilroad men’s 
organizations. In the early part of October, 
the Court rendered its decision modifying the 
original Jenkins’ order. 

We have carefully read the opinion delivered 
by Justice Harlan, and are compelled to ad- 
mit that we can find little to exultover. We 
believe that many of our contemporaries and 
friends have been deceived by the species re- 
ports made by the capitalistic press and the 
suppression of particularly one of the most 
important contentions of labor: In the opinion 
Justice Harlan for the Court says: 

“Undoubtedly the simultaneous cessation of work by any con- 
siderable number of railroad employees without previous notice 
will have an injurious effect, and for a time inconvenience the 
public, but these evils, great as they are, are to be met and 
remedied by legislation restraining alike employees and em- 
ployers. In the absence of such legislation the right of 
O NE in the service of a quasi public corporation to wi.:hdraw 
therefrom whenever he sees fit must be deemed so far absolute 
that courts of equity cannot interfere.’’ 

It will soon be seen from this quotation that 
the Courts holds that it by no means accords 
the right to the workingmeén as a union to 
combine for the purpose of engaging in a strike, 
regardless of the cause or the grievances com- 
plained of. The right of ove to quit the service 
of another was secured with the overthrow of 
the feudal system and is therefore no newly ac- 
quired right. 

Further on the opinion goes on to say : 

“Itisone thing, however, for a SINGLE INDIVIDUAL, for 
several individuals, each acting on his own responsibility, to 
quit work, and quite a different thing in the eye of the law for 
many persons to combine or conspire together with the intent 
not simply of asserting their rights by peaceable methods, but 
of employing their united efforts to injure others or the public. 
It seems entirely clear that any COMBINATION or conspiracy 
on the part of these employees would be illegal which had for its 
object the crippling of property in the hands of receivers.”’ 

Thus the Court holds contrary to the princi- 
ple for which organized labor of the United 
States stands, and which has been accorded in 
every industrial State of the Union and con- 
ceded for more than a quarter of a century by 
the government of Great Britain. 

As if to emphasize the position taken by the 
Court in denial of the right of organization to 
redress grievances it says: 

“The Circuit Court therefore properly framed its injunction 


so as to restrain all acts specifically mentioned. We are of the 
opinion that the civil court properly refused to strike from the 
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writs of injunction the words, ‘And from combining or conspiring 
to quit the service of receivers with the object of crippling the 
property in their custody,’” 

It is exceedingly difficult to understand how 
any of our friends could have obtained the 
notion that the decision rendered reverses the 
action of the lower court so far as it applies to 
the unions of labor. It is our firm conviction 
that the attempts to outlaw the movement of 
labor will prove abortive. The organizations 
to a large extent, stand as the factors which 
prevent strikes of labor but when the neces- 
sity of a strike occurs, that is when a wrong 
cannot be remedied in any other way, decisions 
of our courts to make our organizations con- 
spiracies will utterly fail. 

In the meantime it becomes the duty of all 
earnest, sincere labor men and those who sym- 
pathize with our efforts to see that Congress 
shall pass a law at the earliest moment possible 
which shall place our general government in 
line with the enlightened legislation of the 
civilized states and countries in which modern 
methods of industry and commerce hold sway, 
Industry and commerce cannot be curbed nor 
confined to the narrow limits of laws enacted 
in an era when steam and electricity were un- 
known. It is more intelligent and it will con- 
tribute to a larger degree of industrial peace 
and prosperity when the laws shall be suffi- 
ciently elastic and broad to conform to our in- 
dustrial and commercial development and 
growth. 


IN another column we publish a list of the 
names of the union men who have been nom- 
inated as candidates for offices in the public 
service, and do this simply to show the active 
participation of the trade unionists in the 
political affairs of our cities, States, and coun- 
try. We have had but two weeks to gather 
these names, and repeat, only a small fraction 
of those who have been nominated are in- 
cluded in this list. We can only express the 
hope that a large number of them may be 
triumphantly elected to the positions for 
which they have been nominated. 


IF our readers know ofany union man who has 
been elected to any office at the election Nov. 
6th, and will send to this office on or before 
the 15th inst., his name, trade, union and the 
office to which he was elected, we will publish 
it in the December issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 


Mr. JAMES G. CLARKE, author of the 
beautful poem ‘‘ One for All and All for One,’’ 
published in the Sept. issue of the AmErI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST, desires us to say, that 
publishers may reprint that poem, and that 
the only right he desires to reserve is to put 
the poem to music. 


BE TOLERANT AND TRUTHFUL. 

SINCE the existence of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST we have scrupulously avoided 
the mention of any matter which could at all 
be construed into personal differences, or even 
discussed the dissensions which may exist 
within the ranks of labor. 

We had hoped that by our course those 
who were antagonistic to the trade union 
movement as well as to its officers would have, 
at least in a measure, pursued the same course, 
and thus by concentrating our efforts, build up 
our respective organizations, educate our mem- 
bers and the public generally, rather than ex- 
pose to the plutocracy any evidence of dissen- 
sions or hostility. It is for this reason that we 
are somewhat surprised to observe that the 
Journal of the Knights of Labor should in its 
last few issues persistently misstate facts, per- 
vert the truth and endeavor to create a false 
impression as to the American Federation of 
Labor, its officers and friends. 

It is with much regret that we are compelled 
to refer to this anywhere, and particularly in 
the columns of the AMERICANFEDERATIONIST, 
but duty to our fellow unionists and to labor 
generally necessitates a few words in refutation 
of the statements referred to. 

It is not true that the American Federation 
of Labor issued a charter to garment workers 
in St. Louis, Asa matter of fact the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor cannot issue such 
charters even if it so desired, since there is a 
national organization of that trade, and by the 
constitution and basis of our organization the 
issuance of charters by it to workingmen em- 
ployed at a trade in which a national union 
exists is prohibited. 

It is true that a committee from the Execu- 
tive Board of the K. of L. called upon the 
President of the A, F. of L. at St. Louis, but 
it is untrue that they were discourteously re- 
ceived, or that the treatment accorded them 
was unfraternal. On the contrary, they were 
greeted cordially and friendly, and simply re- 
quested to submit in writing a brief resume of 
their verbal statement. They were assured 
that every action would be taken to right a 
wrong if a wrong had been done. The com- 
mittee departed, promising that the request 
would be complied with, but it never was. 
We say that the untruthful statement as to the 
course of the A. F. of L. officers comes with 
bad grace from those who were in league with 
the clothing contractors of New York to de- 
feat the movement of the garment workers to 
abolish the sweating system, the task system 
and the tenement house system of labor in 
that trade. 

Then, again, the paper in question accepts 
the statement of a capitalist New York paper 
as to the ufterances of the President of the A. 
F of L in reference to the recent rai'read 
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strike. As a matter of fact, the remark that 
the railroad strike was ‘‘ hasty and petulant ’’ 
was never uttered by the officer named, at a 
meeting in Newark or elsewhere. What was 
stated upon the subject of the strike was sub- 
stantially, that if the railroad strike did not 
secure the immediate object for which it was 
inaugurated, it came from the hearts of the 
people and compelled thought even from the 
most indifferent. 

It is true that when the officers of the trade 
unions held their conference in Chicago, July 
12th, they recognized that the strike was al- 
ready lost, in fact, Mr. Debs practically so de- 
clared when in his letter to the Managers’ 
Association he offered that the men return to 
their former places unconditionally. 

It is true that there was a difference in the 
position taken by the officers of the Knights 
of Labor and the trade unionists. We recog- 
nized with Mr. Debs that the strike was lost. 
On the other hand, the Chief of the Knights 
of Labor issued his famous order to all Knights 
imploring them to ‘‘ lay down the implements 
of toil.’ That the workingmen did not lay 
down their implements of toil in pursuance to 
that famous order, is certainly no fault of the 
officers of the K. of L., or as some suggested 
at the time, it might possibly be that they had 
no members to call out. 

If the conduct of some of the officers of 
the K. of L. indicates anything, it is that they 
were anxious for the officers of the trade 
unions, after the battle had been lost, to urge 
their members to strike in sympathy with the 
railroad men, so that the foul trick of taking 
union men’s places could again be resorted 
to. 

During the pendancy of the strike on the 
railroad not one word of adverse criticism was 
uttered by any officer of the A. F. of L. If 
there was any criticism at all as tothe battle 
itself, it was after it had ended and could 
have no influence upon it, and even these 
were made in the most friendly manner. 

So far as the personal, friendly and cordial 
feelings of the A. F. of L,. officers towards Mr. 
Debs are concerned, we would prefer to refer our 
readers to that gentleman himself. We need 
only say that when the President of the A. 
F. of L. concluded his testimony before the 
U. S. Strike Commission, Mr. Debs congrat- 
ulated him upon his bold and able stand, 

We repeat that it is a source of regret that 
we should be compelled to take even the 
space of one line for the purpose of venti- 
lating matters of this character in the col- 
umns of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and 
assure our readers and fellow workers that 
we shall endeavor to refrain from a_ repeti- 
tion of it if we, in the interest of our cause 
—the cause of truth and justice*— may be 
permitted to carry out the duties impos 





upon us by our fellow organized wage work- 
ers. 

Our contemporary should be engaged in a 
better cause than to provoke dissensions by 
misrepresenting the actions of organizations 
and men. Why not co-operate to unite the 
forces of labor and fight the enemy? It is 
not only more honorable, but also the best 
policy, to be tolerant and truthful. 


ADVISE WITH US. 


A CIRCULAR has recently been issued from 
the office of the American Federation of Labor 
calling upon the officers of the National and 
local trade and labor unions to give statistical 
information concerning a number of the most 
vital questions and conditions affecting the 
wage earners. The questions are put in plain 
language and spaces left for full, comprehen- 
sive answers, and we can only urge upon those 
entrusted with official care in our movement to 
give this important subject their immediate 
and thorough consideration, 


In issuing the circular it is our purpose to be 
enabled to compile and submit a complete sta- 
tistical statement tothe attention ofthe delegates 
tothe Denver Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, so that they may be in a 
position to intelligently legislate in the light 
of the data ascertained. It should be borne in 
mind that there is quite a contrast between 
the presentation of a theory or the assertion of 
a fact and the demonstration of its truthful- 
ness by actual conditions. It should be our 
purpose to arrive at the exact truth in every- 
thing concerning the movement and changing 
conditions of labor. 

At the close of the circular we have asked a 
question, which is here repeated, ‘‘ WHAT IN 
YOUR JUDGMENT ARE THE MOST IMMEDIATE 
MEASURES THAT THE DENVER CONVENTION 
OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
SHOULD CONCENTRATE ITS EFFORTS UPON TO 
ATTAIN ?”’ and we have requested three sug- 
gestions: 

‘* What is of first importance ?’’ ‘‘ What is 
of second importance?’’ and ‘‘ What is of third 
importance ?”’ 

We have repeated the questions here for the 
purpose of giving the readers of the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their views upon the subject. If our 
readers will send in their suggestions on or be- 
fore November 15th, we shall gladly publish 
them in the December issue. We ask. our 
friends to write briefly, to the point, on one 
side of the paper only, and to confine their 
thoughts to within 500 words. 


Friends, give organized labor the benefit of 
your knowledge and experience. 
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BURNS TO VISIT US. 


Joun Burns, the famous English trade 
unionist and labor reformer, has been selected 
by the Parliamentary Committee of the British 
Trade Union Congress to visit the United 
States and attend the Denver Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. He will 
convey to America’s workers the fraternal 
greetings of their brothers of labor on the other 
side. 

Every affiliated organization should send its 
delegate to Denver and help in the good work 
to be done there and to meet and greet one of 
the foremost men of our times, John Burns. 


At the second session of the Fifty-third 
Congress the Hon. Thomas W. Phillips, 
member from the Twenty-fifth Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill 
(H. R. 7756) authorizing the appointment of a 
non-partisan commission to collate information 
and to consider and recommend legislation to 
meet the problems presented by labor, agri- 
culture and capital. 


The bill provides for the appointment of a 
committee of five representing labor, five men 
representative of agriculture and five men rep- 
resentative of business, to be appointed by the 
President for the purpose of investigating the 
question affecting labor, agriculture and _busi- 
ness, to recommend such laws as may be 
made a basis for uniform legislation, to har- 
monize conflicting interests, to be equitable to 

he laborer as well as all others in the com- 
munity. It also authorizes the commission to 
inquire whether adequate laws have been en- 
acted to carry into effect the principles de- 
clared by the founders of this government— 
‘‘'That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among those are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness ’’—and 
whether there are laws now in existence which 
abridge these rights. 

The bill has been endorsed by the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, and if urged with persistency by or- 
ganized labor throughout the country will no 
doubt become a law. 


In a letter from a leading union man of 
Hot Springs, Ark., he says: ‘‘Our county is 
controlled and run by one of the rottenest 
political rings on the face of God’s green 
earth. I am not ashamed of the members of 
organized labor here, but what can angels 
do when court is held in h and the D 
is presiding judge? That is virtually the way 
in which our ballot box is controlled.’’ 








Is not this the rule rather than the excep- 
tion ? 


Last Days of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. 


BY GIDEON J. TUCKER. 


In the September number of this magazine I gave a 
statement of the action taken by the Convention, up 
to the 8th day of August, upon the proposals to amend 
the State Constitution in the interest of the great mass 
of the working people of the State. It was a discour- 
aging exhibit, and it is to be regretted that, for the 
fifty additional days of its existence, the Convention's 
record did not improve. It is the purpose of 
this article to show what has been done in that 
period, that is to say, up to the day this article is 
written, the 29th day of September. 

My proposed constitutional amendment providing 
for the referendum or submission of laws to popular 
vote was introduced on the 31st of May. The com- 
mittee never reported it, but, afterwards, on the 6th 
of July, Hon. Mr. McDonough, of Albany, a Republi- 
can delegate, introduced an amendment providing for 
a referendum in the discretion of the Legislature, 
which the committee reported favorably. But the 
leaders of the majority, Hon. Messrs. Choate, Root, 
Alvord, Lauterbach and Marshall, defeated the measure 
in Convention, by a vote of 83 to 33. 

My proposition to submit to the male voters of the 
State the question of woman suffrage, as demanded 
by the Federation of Labor and the State Grange, 
representing the workingmen and the farmers res- 
pectively, came to a vote and was defeated in Conven- 
tion by 97 votes to 58. 

My amendment excusing from miltia duty all 
persons conscientiously opposed to bearing arms was 
killed in committee. 

My amendment calling the next Constitutional 
Convention to meet in 1914, without the intervention 
of the Legislature, was never reported by committee. 
But Hon. Mr. Marshall reported subsequently an 
amendment providing for future conventions, which 
was acted upon and passed. 

My amendment creating a Court of Arbitrations, 
the judges to be elected by popular vote, was never 
reported. And a proposition fora Board of Arbitrators 
was afterwards introduced by Hon, Mr. Gilbert, and 
favorably reported, but never reached a vote. 

My amendment relating to the franchises of corpo- 
rations, incidentally requiring railroads to transport 
free all State officials, as acondition of their franchise, 
thus making such free passes an obligation on the 
part of the railroads and not a favor given by them, was 
killed in committee. The Convention has since passed 
an amendment, offered by Hon. Mr. E. R. Brown, 
prohibiting public officers from accepting free passes 
but not prohibiting railroad corporations from issuing 
them. , 

My amendment that the Legislature may declare 
what number of hours shall constitute a lawful day’s 
work in all but agricultural occupations, may prohibit 
employment of women and minors in exhaustive ser- 
vices, and shall prevent the use and occupancy of 
tenement houses for unsanitary labor, was adversely 
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reported from the committee, and the report agreed to 
by the Convention. 

The four amendments proposed on behalf of the 
American Federation of Labor, and presented by me, 
namely, prohibiting labor of minors in tenements, 
prohibiting labor of minors under fourteen, prohibit- 
ing labor of minors over eight hours a day, and pro- 
viding for State industrial colleges, were never reported 
by the committee. 

My amendment prohibiting the Legislature from 
passing a law to limit the amount of damages recover- 
able for the loss of human life (so as to relieve juries 
from the present $5,000 limitation) was opposed in 
committee by counsel for railroad corporations and 
was adversely reported. The Convention, however, 
passed it and incorporated it in’ the new constitution, 
by a vote of 106 to 30. 

This one was the only one of the twenty popular 
amendments proposed by me, which I have succeeded 
in placing in the constitution. 

Hon, Mr. McDonough brought in an amendment, 
which I warmly supported, providing that after 
January 1, 1897, prison labor, in competition with 
honest labor, shall be prohibited. This labor measure 
has been incorporated in the constitution, in spite of 
the opposition of Mr. President Choate, by a vote of the 
Convention. 

The Convention which refused by vote to adjourn 
over Labor Day, adjourned from the 15th to the 2oth 
of September, that the members of the majority 
might attend the Republican State Nominating 
Convention on the 18th at Saratoga Springs. There 
were upon the calendar of general orders two proposed 
amendments awaiting action. One, introduced by 
Hon, Mr. Springweiler, prohibiting any law making it 
unlawful for any number of persons to band together 
for the purpose of obtaining or maintaining an ad- 
vance of wages or a decrease of hours of labor. A 
motion to move this bill forward in the calendar was 
defeated by a vote of 48 to 68, and it was thereby 
killed The other, proposed by Hon. Mr. Cole- 
man, declared that the right to recover damages for 
injuries to the employee of a corporation shall not be 
denied by reason that they were caused by the act or 
negligence of a fellow employee. This also was 
killed by inaction. Both these amendments were 
purposely postponed so that a vote upon them could 
not be reached before the final adjournment of the 
Convention. 

September 29, 1894. 


“+e 
Tyranny of Mind. 
BY FRANK A. MYERS. 


The supremacy of intellect has long been acknowl- 
edge and praised. And this supremacy and acknowl- 
edgement thereof were right as long as mind was 
directed towards the study of those things that better- 
ed mankind and advanced the general welfare and 
interests of men. When intellect wrought for men 
instead of self, they were better, the circumstances of 
life were different, the opportunities of labor self- 
made, and the chances of living more equal. 

But to-day the pressing commercial world has 


directed the powers of mind into gainful channels, 
and that begets trust-barons and slave-drivers and 
pinched poor. At this time mind is used to coerce 
physical powers to the end of gain and greed. The 
mental tyranny of the captains of trade is worse now, 
I believe, than the condemned thraldom of slaves. 
Men are now slaves of necessity, bound hand and 
foot by the chains of soulless trade which has been ab- 
sorbed by afew money kings. Laboris no longer free; 
it must work or perish, The avenues of existence have 
been largely taken by money-power and brain-skill, 
and labor is reduced to the necessity of engaging itself 
to accumulated wealth or starving. It is Hobson’s 
choice. 

While it is a generic fact that no one is under any 
obligation or economic law to employ another against 
his will, it ought to hold good by purity of reasoning 
that no one should be obliged to work for anothe 
against his inclination. That is, the circumstances 
governing existence should be alike to all when they 
are born into the world. And here the right of ac- 
cumulating fortunes is seriously questioned, We 
would not impair the rights of individualism, but 
going back to the root of the evil we do condemn the 
tyranny of intellect. 

The unholy law of competition has sharpened 
men’s mental powers to prey upon one another, and 
has developed the sense of selfishness instead of 
altruism. Hence, when the poor man is born into 
the world to-day he discovers that competition has 
robbed him of his birthright and absorbed the ave- 
nues of labor, It is unnecessary to argue the plain 
fact that the means of labor ought to be open to all 
alike ; but mind has, by the right of squatter sover- 
eignty, practically taken all the avenues of labor and 
left nothing for the poor man. He is upon the earth 
the same as the rich man, and is entitled by divine 
right to as many privileges to live as the more fa- 
vored. That he does not get them clearly exhibits a 
wrong somewhere, As said before, mind tyranny is 
at the bottom of it all. It has cornered the rights of 
toil, lobbied through legislative bodies laws fortifying 
its own unjust claims, and the poor employee is 
left with barely the privilege of living upon the legally 
fenced face of the earth. It has come to be that he is 
always treading on somebody else’s ‘‘grass.’’ If 
misdirected mind goes on enslaving him, he will soon 
be asked, ‘“‘ What right have you to live?’’ And then 
the pathos of the situation will be that he has no an- 
swer, and perhaps even no right to answer. 

To regulate this idea of mental tyranny will touch 
the assumed prerogative of men to accumulate prop- 
erty beyond their needs and physical comforts, Not 
every prescriptive right is an economic right, There- 
fore prescriptive rights and selfish made laws are not 
of necessity economically or divinely right. 

But we are not ready here to suggest a remedy, or 
say how accumulations should be regulated. It is 
but trite to say that without accumulations the ave- 
nues of labor will be firmly closed. There will be 
none at all. But as things are, there is something 
wrong somewhere in our mental and social frame- 
work that will allow one to abstract what belongs to 
another and retain it by reason of difference of social 
position and mental superiority. 
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Political Unionism. 
BY HENRY A. BECKMEYER. 


How best to effect political unity among~the forces 
of organized labor and that portion of the business 
public that is intelligent enough to see that the general 
welfare is closely interwoven with the welfare of the 
workers, is a problem of long standing. 

The necessity for such unity is daily becoming more 
pressing, in view of the long continued depression in 
trade, arising largely from placing too much depend- 
ence upon Congress at Washington, It was assumed 
that the politicians there assembled, came together to 
consider the interests of the people, but, having pow- 
er, they could not resist the natural propensity to take 
care of themselves first, and so the people’s affairs re- 
ceived indifferent attention, while the tapping o 
sugar barrels and other devices to sweeten arduous 
labor went on apace. Direct remonstrance was made 
by the people, but this ruffling of Senatorial serenity 
resulted only in an imperious degree to ‘*Keep off the 
Grass.’’ It is evident that the politicians are too 
deeply engrossed with their own private affairs to 
have ought of time to bestow upon the people. It 
therefore behooves the people to follow the illustrious 
example so set and proceed to take care of themselves 
independently of the politicians. 

To permit themselves to be corralled and led into 
any ofthe numerous so-called ‘‘reform”’ parties, the 
Socialist, Populist and other, will not, according to 
the writer’s view, afford the people any lasting re- 
lief from the evils of partisanism. The leaders, with 
their interests apart from those of the mass of the 
party, will still be on deck, and will be more and 
more in evidence as the blinded people range them- 
selves beneath them and lift them into prominence. 
The danger in party work lies not so much in its 
creed, for no creed can gain special currency that 
does not contain a fair measure of truth, but in the 
slavish subservience of the general membership of the 
party to the wishes and desires of those who as the 
acknowledged leaders, ‘‘run the machine.’’ A true 
party of the people wiil always keep the welfare of 
the people in the foreground and will not suffer it to 
be pushed back into the shade by the welfare of the 
party’s engineers. 

In times like the present, where the very lives of 
the willing workers are at stake, no political move- 
ment in behalf of the people can be considered as 
adequate and timely, that does not build its super- 
structure up from a solid industrial foundation. It is 


idle to be yawping about the ‘‘preservation of our 
liberties,’? the fashionable recreation of our reform 


politicians while holding forth on the stumps, while - 


the ‘‘preservation of our lives’’ through concerted ac- 
tion has not reached that point where anxiety forever 
yields to security because of fixed employment at just 
remuneration. This security can best be attained by 
the reciprocal demand by union men of each other’s 
labor products. 

The writer therefore submits for the consideration 
of the labor press and all other leading lights in the 
organized labor movement, the following plan of or- 
ganizing the forces of fair industry for immediate, 
united and absolutely independent political action. 

Let there be organized a Union Voters Union, to be 
composed of all producers and consumers of union- 


made goods, willing to pledge and cast their votes, 
inside their several party lines, only for such candi- 
dates and measures as are positively friendly to the 
cause of united fair industry. 

Outside of this one single, unitary purpose the Union 
Voters Union need not have any formal existence, 
The effective work isto be done within the several 
party organizations as they may now exist or may 
hereafter be formed. Thus, the unionist in the Demo- 
cratic party unite to form the Democratic division of 
the U. V. U., Republican unionists organize as the 
Republican division of the U. V. U., the union men in 
the Socialistic party as the Socialistic division of the 
U. V. U., the Populist friends of unionism form the 
Populist division, and so on, voters outside of all parties 
forming the Independent division. 

Esch division is held responsible to the general 
movement and must see that men of acknowledged 
fair industrial standing in the various parties are con- 
stantly brought forward for party recognition, so that 
no matter which party in any election may succeed 
in coming out the winner, the victory will always be 
with fair industrialists as against the unfair. 

In the face of this one common aim, political creeds 
will lose their effect of keeping labor in a condition 
ofa disunited, disheartened mass, and though the 
various divisions may for,a time operate as distinct 
bodies, each in its special sphere, the feeling of unity 
and fraternity will surely be fostered and will uncon- 
sciously draw together the divided forces into one 
general and political and industrial consolidation of 
the producing classes. 

Men and measures can be given appropriate atten- 


tion, for all Union voters in any one locality may 
come together to decide upon the measures of greatest 
importance and they can then separate into their 
several party divisions and work to secure the men to 
put the measures into execution. State federations of 
labor can outline programmes of legislative action 
that inthis way will find speedy transformation into 
law. 

The employment of union labor on public works, 
the purchase by public authorities of none but union 
goods and the like,and also matters that will be greatly 
furthered. 

The work of our reform parties will not be inter- 
ferred with in the least, Populists and Socialists can 
continue to make their converts as heretofore and with 
greater chances of success, first, because they will 
meet on a common political ground with members of 
other parties, and second, because the call for sacri- 
fice of time and labor and money in the work of agi- 
tation and education will be greatly reduced, as in the 
general reciprocal demand for union products, all 
union men will find steady work in union shops under 
endurable conditions, 

The proposer of this plan is aware that to many its 
essence will appear old. All that is claimed is that 
what before existed in the minds of some in a hazy, 
crude and indistinct shape is here brought together 
in clear, positive and readily ——- form. 

What do you think of this plan? Do you want some 
indication as to its probable success? Then open your 
eyes. look about you and see. It is precisely the plan, 
put in plain, out-spoken words, under which capital 
has gained its political ascendancy over labor and 
now holds the latter by the throat. 
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The Pullman Strike and its Lesson. 
BY T. C. WALSH. 


“Let us elect men from the ranks of labor to represent us in 
Congress wherever and whenever the opportunity presents it 
self. Let us never be recreant to our trust, and regardless of 
political affiliations or predilections, always vote against those 
who are inimical to the interests of Labor.’’—Samue/l Gompers. 


* We need men of hearts and brains, men of labor and brawn 
to legislate forus. ‘The day of sentiment is passed. We are 
approaching a great revolution, which if based on organized 
action is destined to assume control of the industries and gov 
ernment of the nation,."’"—?. J. McGuire. 


The trumpets’ blast awakened the plains of Illinois, 

And valiant hearts beat faster with mad, exultant joy 

Gay banners kissed the breezes, and plumes in pride did 
wave, 

And the starry flag was floating o'er the land that knows no 


slave 


Lo! what a wondrous vision doth burst upon the sight. 

The chivalry of ancient France hath ne'er a scene more bright. 
No nation such a noble band of chevaliers could boast, 

As they who form this cavalcade, this great and mighty host 


Workingemen 


**What danger threatens our glorious land, what foes our flag 
assail, 

That dazzling troops of armed men doth fill each street and 
vale? 

What mighty power is stirring, us freemen to enchain, 

That war’s proud pomp and circumstance is seen on every 
plain ?”’ 

Monopolists 


‘*O ye great Fathers of the land, within the Senate Hall, 

‘To ye we bow submissively and pray on ye may fall 

The blessings of a nation tor all your tender care 

And watchfulness, when enemies to crush our homes would 
dare. 


** With your great care, O Fathers, our laws are always good, 
By which the toilers never lack contentment, homes and food. 
The busy hum of industry makes musical the land, 

And for these blessings in return beneath your flag we stand.”’ 


Workinemen : 


‘What's that! These armed men brought out our citizens to 
shoot, 

Because they’ve tried to win some bread, and tyranny uproot, 

To gain a rightful recompense for their hard sweat and toil, 

A right to live in happiness upon Columbia's soil ? 


** Great statesmen, call your troopers back, we will not fight to- 
day, 

We have no guns to meet ye in battle’s grand array. 

We need them not, great fathers, to win our fight just yet, 

But a day will come, by heavens, when your actions you'll re- 


gret! 


**andthen the weapons we shall wield will hurl you from 
place, 

And the Senate Hall shall know no more your treachery and 
disgrace 

But men shall sit and fashion the laws to fill in peace 

Each home and hearth with happiness, with an eternal lease. 


** Men of labor and of brawn our Senate Halls shall fill, 

And then no miscreants need be hired our citizens to kill, 

Monopolies and trusts, accursed, shall meet their day of doom, 

And the sunshine of contentment shall replace dire want and 
gloom. 


**O workingmen, within your hands you holda weapon keen. 
The glittering spear and sabre bright beside it lose their sheen. 
’Tis the ballot, O the ballot! Then vote it wise and well. 

Vote for a workingman and sound your enemies’ dread knell, 


Se a ee Ie 
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Correspondence on all phases of the Labor Movement and 
the Labor Questions is invited. Correspondents will please 
write on one side only of their paper. 


The editor is Nor responsible for the views of Contributors or 
Correspondents. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND, August 28, 1894. 
Samuel Gompers, F-sq., President American Federa- 

tion of Labor: 

Dear Sir—I have the honor to reply to your letter 
of the 25th of June and to acknowledge receipt of 
pamphlets. 

Allow me to express my gratitude for the kindly 
expressions of interest and appreciation you send to 
me. I have very deep sympathy with the American 
movements in the direction of the Federation of 
Labor, and look to your great country for many 
lessons in organization and progress. Your field is so 
wide and the numbers to be dealt with so vast that 
our efforts in the colony are puny and little compared 
with them, but we have the advantage of being able 
thereby to make experiments which if they fail will 
cause no wide-spread disaster. There will be little 
chance of failure, however, if we continue to strive in 
the direction of bettering the condition of working 
men and women, and restraining the influence of the 
parasitic classes. 

I send you the reports of my department. The 
statistics are few, but you will see by the remarks on 
page 7 of Report for 1894 what is the reason. I also 
send a few journals ana will continue to send them 
regularly if you think they will be useful in any way. 
We have a number of new labor acts passing through 
Parliament at present and as some of these are of a 
very ‘‘progressive’’ nature I shall be pleased to for- 
ward them in about a month’s time when they have 
fully become law. 

I was greatly interested in the pamphlets and shall 
always be glad to receive and notice any papers of the 
kind you may be good enough to send. We, in this 
colony, are not of great influence personally, but like 
yourself we are steadily endeavoring to make matters 
more even between man and man, and have the 
widest sympathy for all who are in the great brother- 
hood of hard work. Yours very faithfully, 

Epw. TREGEAR, 
Secretary for Labor. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 9, 1894. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

On the first day of the present month the contracts 
for cooperage at the Joliet penitentiary expired. This 
work will now be done on State account which is con- 
sidered by those who are posted a great gain for labor, 

The machinery will be taken out and the work will 
done by hand. 

I learn that the Winterbotham firm—the former con- 
tractors are moving to check this and again control 
the output. 
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It is understood that the output on State account 
will not be more than 300 packages per day. 

We, the coopers, are also making an endeavor to 
stop the importation of convict-made cooperage into 
the State from other States. 

The State prison at Michigan City, Ind., has an 
annual capacity of 248,000 packages, a// of which are 
dumped on the Chicago market. 

The Anti-Convict Labor League of this city, recently 
sent a committee to Michigan City, to find out the 
state of affairs in the prisons there. The following is 
the report as far as cooperage is concerned; Number 
of convicts hooping tierces, 40; task per man, per day, 
20; daily output, 800 tierces, or 248,000 per annum. 
The price paid to the State per day, for each man, 60 
cents. 

These tierces are principally used by the firms of 
Swift & Co., Armour & Co., and Morris & Co. of 
Chicago. 

Several cooperage firms located in this city have 
been driven to the wall by this nefarious competition. 

Coopers in this city are now being paid 22% cents 
per piece for making this work, and it is a good man 
that can make seven a day, most of them much less, 
the average wages being about $1.25 per day, when 
full time is made, which is seldom. 

Thus you see what was once a prosperous business 
is nothing now, not even an existence. Still we are 
fighting manfully, hoping for better times, and may 
God speed them, is the prayer of 

Yours fraternally, 
PHILIP STRONG, 
President Coopers’ International Union. 


SOUTHAMPTON, ENG., Sept. 20, 1894. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

With your permission I would like to call your at- 
tention to the ‘‘rumor’’ that I am suffering from heart 
disease, and if you have any more surprises such as 
the last issue of Tuk FEDERATIONIST, I shall be com- 
pelled to hold you respoasible for my collapse, unless 
you give me warning of such agreeable surprises, I 
shall most certainly need a straight jacket to prevent 
me jumping over people in my joyous excitement. I 
am glad to inform you that my tour in company with 
Mr. J. H. Wilson, M. P., for the purpose of re- 
organizing the National Association of Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union has been a thorough success. 
Over 8,000 members as a result, and an increase 
of five dollars per month for over 6,000 of them. I 
have been in almost every part of consequence in 
England, Scotland and Wales, and at present am in 
Southampton, in which port I shall probably stay for 
some time. It has proven to be a herculean task, 
but I never forget that proverb of ‘‘where there’s a 
will there’s a way,’’ and such has proven the case in 
this instance. I enclosea brief sketch of our agitation 
in the Bristol channel, The old adage that “nothing 
succeeds like success,’’ has been fully demonstrated 
in the Bristol chanriel ports. A few weeks ago the union 
was in a comparatively stagnant condition at Cardiff 
and the adjacent ports, and crimping was running 
riot practically unchecked. Wages were terribly low, 
men were sullen and despairing, and the crimps and 
their notorious jackals plied their illegal and dirty 
work under the very noses of the local officials with 
brazen impunity. Starvation wages, wretchedness 


and misery were the order of the day. But the dark- 
est hour is “just before the dawn”’ and on the 25th of 


August, 1894, that hour was struck. On the 26th, 
Mr. Wilson, M. P., and myself appeared upon the 
scene. Mr. Wilson with his unequaled and inimitable 
magnetic influence, changed the whole face of the 
district as by the touch of a magician’s wand, and let 
me say that I have been thro’ many a labor war, and 
am personally intimate with many a well-tried labor 
leader, but I have never met any one to equal Mr. J. 
H. Wilson, M. P., as a leader of what may without 
offense be described as ‘‘mobs.’’ The sailors and 
firemen of the Bristol channel represent almost every 
nation and tongue under heaven, Chinamen, Lascars, 
Negroes, Greeks, Italians, Germans, Danes, Finns, 
Swedes, Norwegians, Turks, Hindoos, Americans, 
Colonials, English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh—men from 
all parts of the world (and other places) add to that 
the fact that the men you are with to-day may beat 
sea to-morrow, and the men whom you speak to to- 
morrow know absolutely nothing of the agitation pro- 
gressing, and you will form some glimmering idea of 
the material which Mr. Wilson set to work witha 
light heart to organize. I say here that I have never 
been one who believed in ‘‘ballooning’’ labor leaders, 
and Mr. Wilson being mortal, has his faults the same 
as other people, but I state without the slightest fear 
of contradiction, and those who know me are aware 
that I speak with considerable experience, that as an 
organizer of mixed classes of men, or as the champion 
of a forlorn hope, he stands, unrivalled in the United 
Kingdom, if not the world. Mr. Wilson made light 
out of darkness, made cosmos out of blank desparing 
chaos, and in one short week the whole Bristol chan- 
nel was practically at the union’s command. Wages 
increased from three dollars to five dollars (per man) 
per month; men joined the union in thousands, and 
this was done almost without striking a blow. Passive 
resistence was the order—there was no fight—peace 
and order reigned supreme. But there stood the men 
in their thousands like a stone wall, and 99 per cent. of 
them obeyed orders, and quietly but firmly declined 
to sign on under the wages stipulated by the union, 
The shipowners were non-plussed—they did not know 
how to meet those new tactics. If a man strikes 
you, it at least affords you an opportunity to return 
the compliment ; but if the beggar will not strike and 
he will persist in standing with his hands in his 
pockets, and politely refuses to do as you want, he is 
an awkward customer to deal with. That was how 
the fight was planned and we simply captured the 
district without firing a shot. An attempt was made 
by the enemy to get up a row, and they brought the 
mayor and authorities down to the shipping office to 
see for themselves that more police were needed. But 
(His worship) and the chief constable came down, 
they only saw about 3,000 men standing like a well- 
trained orderly regiment of soldiers, about 200 feet 
back from the pavement with Wilson, carelessly lean- 
ing against alamppost in front talking with myself, 
and ready for emergencies, both of us. Everybody 
laughed. The situation was ludicrously funny. It 
looked like real war, but the men refused to fight, 
they would not even make a row—they only stood 
quiet and grim, determined to get the union wages 
and determined to keep order. The authorities went 
home and refused to grant ‘increased police protec- 
tion.”’ At the end of the first week Mr. Wilson had 
to leave for the Trades Union Congress at Norwich 
and Mr. E. Cathery and myself took command for a 
week and kept the peaceful war waging. It was a 
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ticklish time and everybody was very anxious. It was 
a task as you know to keep the men under control 
after what they had suffered. As a matter of fact 
several crimps and blacklegs received a thorough 
trashing at night when the men were sent home, the 
men taking advantage of our being off to give what 
they (the men) thought all crimps and blacklegs 
ought to have. A small size1 riot occurred the third 
night of our agitation. About 40 police were convey- 
ing blacklegs to a tug for the purpose of manning 
some vessels in the roads. The unionists hearing this 
flocked in their hundreds (about 600). I was at once 
informed and reached the pier just in time to prevent 
a collision. I marched the men off to the hall and 
held a meeting although it was in the ‘‘wee sma’ 
hours,’’ viz., 1.30 A.M. To my many friends I say, 
excuse my seeming neglect in not fulfilling promises 
or answering letters, the above is the cause. With 
thanks for your surprise and best wishes to all trade 
unionists, I am yours fraternally, 
JOHN R. BELL. 


+e 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST— 


Organization is going on at a rapid gait here, and 
we expect to keep the iron in the fire. 

I have the assistance of several able agitators of the 
cause of labor, from the cigarmakers, printers and 
other local unions here. * 

We are all working together to organize every 
branch of trade or vocation in the city, although it 
will take some time and work to complete the 
thorough organization in this city. 

The Trades Assembly will hold open meetings to 
discuss the American Federation of Labor Political 
Platform. All the unions will meet in a body to dis- 
cuss the different planks. 

The Machine Wood Workers are gaining strength 
very rapidly. Eight months ago they organized with 
a charter membership of ten. The organization now 
boasts of over one hundred, and they are taking in 
from ten to twenty-five at every meeting. They 
showed their strength by walking out of the Musca- 
tine Manufacturing Co. sash and door factory, and 
reinstating a member who was discharged without 
cause. 

Considerable credit should be given the Federal 
Union for their good work, as it is composed of mem- 
bers from all the unions who are retaining their mem- 
bership in the Federal to help in the organization of 
others, and so the good work goes on. 

The Painters and Bartenders are both young, but 
they are getting new members at every meeting. 

We have the business men in sympathy with us 
here. 

The City Council have recognized our demand, and 
will hire no foreign labor on the work now in con- 
struction, and will specify the same in all further 
contracts. 

The FEDERATIONIST is pronounced by all its read- 
ers here to be the best paper published, and the sub- 
scription will pick up with the times. 

Hoping the labor movement is advancing at the 
same gait in the balance of the country, I remain 

Fraternally yours, 
W. H. SCHNEIDER, 


Gen. Organizer, Muscatine, Iowa. 








CALL FOR THE DENVER CONVENTION. 


LABOR OMNIA VINCIT. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
Headquarters, 14 Clinton Place, New York. 
To the Trade Unionists of America, Greeting : 

FELLOW WoRKERS—Pursuant to our laws you are hereby 
notified that the Fourteenth Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor will be held in the Old Chamber of Com- 
merce, 14th and Lawrence streets, Denver. Col., and will be 
called to order at ten o’clock in the morning of December roth, 
1894, and continue in session each succeeding day until the busi- 
ness before the Convention shall be concluded. 

In inviting the Trade Unionists of America to participate in 
our Convention it is not amiss to call your attention to the fact 
that the past year has witnessed strange scenes and incidents, 
so strange that the whole world stood aghast lest the free insti- 
tutions of our country were about to be shattered, the rights se- 
cured and guaranteed were to be treated with contempt, and 
the liberties of our people trampled under foot. 

The Judiciary yielding to the wealth and bidding of avaricious 
corporations, has, by the flagrant issuance of injunctions res- 
training union men from exercising their legal and natural 
rights, and punishing them for contempt, practically flung to 
the winds the right of trial by jury. The right of the 
masses of labor to organize for self-protection is placed in 
jeopardy ; the courts deciding our organizations to be con- 
spiracies, 

For the first time in the history of the country, and in contra- 
vention to allconstitutional law and rights, the Federal troops, 
in spite and against the protest of the State authorities, were 
sent into several States ostensibly to maintain interstate com- 
merce uninterrupted, but in truth to overawe workmen engaged 
in a contest in defense of their rights and to aid their fellow 
workers, ‘These facts must receive our consideration, and in no 
uncertain tones must we declare our position upon them, and 
our unceasing effort for their solution, and the final emaacipa- 
tion of labor. 

For more than a year the people of our country have been suf- 
fering from a great industrial, commercial and financial crisis. 
Hundreds of thousands of our fellow workers have been vainly 
seeking opportunities to earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brows. Though this lack of employment is in no wise the fault 
of the workers, yet the unemployed are mainly dependent upon 
our efforts for permanent relief, hence wise legis!ation, some 
tangible, even heroic, action of our Convention will be necessary 
to relieve us from those awiul conditions which confront us. 
Some action must be taken by which both those over-employed 
and unemployed may be benefited and relieved of their bur- 
dens. 

The failure of Congress to give heed to the voice and demands 
of labor in legislation deserves our greatest thought. 

The efforts to unite labor’s forces must be carried on to a suc- 
cessful end. 

The programme submitted to the last Convention will be re- 
ported upon, and it will require all the experience, tact, judg- 
ment, earnestness and honesty of our fellow unionists to take 
such action that will protect and further the interests and wel- 
fare of the wage earners in connection with this and all other 
matters which will be brought before our Convention. 

‘Now is the time that tries men’s souls.” It requires all the 
courage, virtue and manhood within us to withstand the fear- 
ful havoc, the consequences of the monied power, the corporate 
and capitalist power, in their rush to satisfy their avarice and 
greed. 

In this scramble women of labor are the victims and children 
the sacrifices, Even men without organization, without intelli- 
gence and without the tenacity of purpose to maintain their 
rights, are mowed down and crushed beneath the juggernaut of 
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The only hope for the perpetuity of the institutions 
of our country, the safety of women and defense of children, 
the protection of our manhood and the progress of our race, lies 
in the organization of the masses of labor. The demands of the 
toilers of America can only find intelligent expression and be- 
come crystalized into laws and habits of daily life by organiza- 
tion in the unions of labor and by representation at the Conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor. 

The representation in the Convention will be upon the follow- 
ing basis: International and National Unions with less than 
4,000 members, one delegate ; for 4,000 members or more, two 
delegates; for 8,000 members or more, three delegates; for 16,000 
members or more, four delegates ; for 32,000 members or more, 
five delegates, and so on, Local, Trade or Federal Labor 
Unions, State Federations, Central Labor Unions, Trades As- 
semblies or Trades Councils, one delegate each. All organiza- 


mammon. 


tions to be entitled to representation must have a certificate of « 


affiliation (charter) at least thirty days before the date upon 
which the Convention is to be held. Any delegate representing 
a union must be a member of the union, and if not a craftsman 
of the Trade Union which sends him, the union must give the 
reason why such delegate was chosen, Delegates must be 
elected at least two weeks before the time of holding the Con- 
vention and the names of delegates forwarded to the Secretary 
immediately. 

The per capita tax or delegate tax must be paid in full to en- 
title organizations to representation. (See Article IX, Constitu- 
tion A. F. of L.) Since the constitution requires the Secretary 
to furnish the Committee on Credentials at the Convention with 
a statement of the financial standing of each affiliated body. 
organizations will see the necessity of settling their accounts 
previous to the Convention, and thus aid in the facilitation of 
the work. 

When the delegates are elected, secretaries of unions will 
please notify this office, giving the names and addresses of the 
delegates. 

The Committee of Arrangements have secured accommoda- 
tions for delegates on the American plan at the St. James Hotel, 
at $2.00 perday. The headquarters of the Executive Council 
will be at the St. James Hotel. 

The Trades Unions of Denver have appointed a Reception 
Committee, the members of which will be at the railroad sta- 
tions at the times delegates will notify them of their contem- 
plated arrival and routes of travel. Delegates desirous of being 
received by the Reception Committee should notify Mr. R oady 
Kenehan, 1548 Wazee street, Denver, Col. 

Special attention is called to the following constitutional pro- 
vision of the American Federation of Labor. Article III, Sec- 
tion 4— 

“All resolutions of a general character, or propositions for 
changes in the Constitution, shall be sent by delegates elect or 
the officers of affiliated organizations to the Secretary of the A. 
F. of L., at least two weeks previous to the assembling of Con- 
ventions. The Secretary shall have the same compiled and 
printed as a programme of business and mailed to each delegate 
elect, but this shall not preclude the introduction of new matter 
by the consent of two-thirds of the delegates.”’ 

Again urging unions to be fully represented at the Conven- 
tion, we have the honor to subscribe ourselves, 

Yours fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOoMPERS, President. 

P. J. McGuire, 1st Vice-President, 

Cc. L. Drummond, 2d Vice-President, 

James Brettell, 3d Vice-President, 

Wm. H. Marden, 4th Vice-President, 

John B. Lennon, Treasurer, 

Chris, Evans, Secretary 

Executive Council, A. F. of L. 


CONVENTIONS OF NATIONAL TRADE UNIONS FOR 
NOVEMBER. 


Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Minneapolis, Minn., 11th 


inst, 
United Garment Workers of America, City Hall, New York 


City, roth inst. 


To the Trade and Labor Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor: 

FELLOW WoRKMEN—The Chicago convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor very thoroughly discussed and referred 
the sub-joined programme for your consideration with the view 
of having the delegates to the 14th annual convention of the A. 
F. of L. instructed by each and every union as to what action 
should be taken upon the same, 

The Executive Council has decided that the organizations 
should be requested to discuss and instruct their delegates upon 
each of the propositions separately, thus giving the opportunity 
for a concentration of effort upon those propositions in the pro- 
gramme upon which all are agreed, or the adoption of them as a 
whole, should that course be deemed advisable. 

National and International Unions not holding conventions 
prior to December ist, 1894, are requested to submit the matter 
seriatum to a referendum vote of the members. The following 
is the 

POLITICAL PROGRAMME. 

WHEREAS, The Trade Unionists of Great Britain have, by 
the light of experience and the logic of progress, adopted the 
principle of independent labor politics as an auxiliary to their 
economic action, and 

WHEREAS, Such action has resulted in the most gratifying 
success, and 

WHERxaAS, Such independent labor politics are based upon 
the following programme, to wit.: 

1. Compulsory education, 

2. Direct legislation. 

A legal eight-hour workday, 

Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine and home. 
Liability of employers forinjury to health, body or life. 
The abolition of contract system iu all public work. 

The abolition of the sweating system. 

8 The municipal ownership of street cars, and gas and 
electric plants for public distribution of light, heat and power, 

9. The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, railroads 
and mines. 

10, The collective ownership by the people of all means of 
production and distribution. 

11. The principle of referendum in all legislation, There- 
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fore, 
Resolved, That the convention hereby indorse this political 
action of our British comrades, and 

Resolved, That this programme and basis of a political labor 
movement be and is hereby submitted for the consideration of 
the labor organizations of America, with the request that their 
delegates to the next annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, be instructed on this most important subject, 

*--e 

MR. Mat. J. HARRINGTON, General Organizer for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and founder of the Actors’ Protective 
Union, No. 6,453, of New York city, organized a branch of the 
Actors’ Union in Boston, Mass. There are already 10oo members 
in the Boston branch, 

THE office of the American Federation of Labor will furnish 
all labor and reform publications and literature at publisher's 
prices. Transmit all orders and payments to the American 
Federation of Labor, 14 Clinton Place, New York city, N. Y. 

*#?e 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by the 
following firms: 

RAND, MCNALLY CO., PUBLISHERS. 

WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., FLOUR. 

SCHOOL SEAT CO., SCHOOL FURNITURE. 

S. OTTENBERG & BROS’ CIGARS. 

BOUVE-CRAWFORD & CO’S SHOES. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

JACKSON BREWERY, LAGER BEER. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO’S CARRIAGES & WAGONS. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

PRAY, SMALL & CO., SHOES. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT COMPANY’S BISCUITS. 

MEYER JONASSEN & CO., CLOAKS. 

BICYCLE WHEEL WORKS’ BICYCLES. 

WESTERN WHEEL BICYCLE CO., 
BICYCLES. 

BOSTON CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
CLOTHING. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
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CARPENTERS’ CONVENTION. 


The eighth convention of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America was held at Indianapolis, and was in 
session for nine days 

The convention opened September 17th, and adjourned the 
26th Numerous perplexing problems, growing out of the pres 
ent depressed industrial conditions were discussed. The debates 
were instructive beyond the average, Questions political, social 
and economical, details and methods of organization, amend 
ments tolaws,in fact a vast variety of knotty subjects were 
dealt with in a masterly manner 

The roll of delegates showed 118 elected, some of these did 
not attend owing to the financial stringency of the times 

There was no frivolity or gayety about the proceedings—al! 
were bent on earnest work 

The attitude to the U. B. tothe Amalgamated aud Knights of 
Labor Carpenters, Cabinet Makers, House Framersand Machine 
Wood Workers was discussed and decided on practically. 

A number of political propositions and platforms of principles 
were carefully considered. The convention refrained from en 
dorsing any ofthem, but have been referred to a vote of the 
locals, 

Arrangements were made for a general and concerted move 
ment of carpenters to inaugurate the eight-hour workday among 
carpenters in every city, town and hamlet in the land. The 
entire strength, force and agitation of the U. B. is to be center- 
ed on the eight-hour movement. 

The questions of mileage to general conventions, and a more 
general system of representation therein, also out-of-work bene- 
fits, tool insurance, superannuation benefits, and a system of life 
insurance are to be framed, and subsequently referred to the 
locals for a vote. 

The newely elected officers are; General President, Chas. I 
Owens, Vice-Presidents, Henry Gale and L. E. Tossey, General 
Secretary-Treaserer, P. J. McGuire. General Executive Board, 
W. J. Shields, John Williams, Jos. C. Gernet, Al.Cattermull and 
S.J. Kent. The delegates to the American Federation of Labor 
are Hugh McKay, D. P. Rowland, J. J. Linehan and P. J. Mc 
Guire. 

The next convention will be held in Cleveland, 0., in Septem 
ber, 1896. 

oe 
PRINTERS’ CONVENTION 

The annual convention'of the International Typographical 
Union was held at Louisville, Ky., October &th, and it was one 
of the most successful held in the history of the organization. 
The reports of the officers showed an increase in membership 
despite the industrial stagnation and the large introduction of 
typesetting machines 

The convention discussed the new prob!ems confronting the 
trade and the political programme submitted by the A. F. of L 
approved except “plank 10.” 

Some excellent new features were introduced in the organiza- 
tion, and an effort will soon be made to conform the hours of 
labor to the necessity brought about by the machines 

The following officers were elected: President, Wm. B. Pres 
cott, First Vice-President, Theodore Perry, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Frank J. Boyle, Third Vice-President, Chas. B. Lahn 
Secretary, A.G. Wines. Delegates to the American Federation 
of Labor, Wm. B, Prescott, Wm. M. Higgins, August McGrath, C. 
I,. Branwood, ‘Trustees for Childs-Drexel Fund, J. J. Daily, Alex. 
Duguid, 

The next convention is to take place October, 1895, at Colorado 
Springs, Col, 


CHICAGO LABOR NOTES 
REPORTED BY P. |. MASS. 


THE annual ball ofthe Trade and labor Assembly occurs at 
Apollo Hall, October 27 


CHICAGO has a new labor paper, the Lahor Gazelle, edited by 


W.C. Pomeroy, It's a hummer 


Tne annual charity ball for the sick and relief fund of the 
Brass Moulders' Unions occurs at Madison Hall, November 5 


Tue Bindery Girl’s Protective Union gave a musical and 
literary entertainment at Hull House, October 8, which was 


well attended 


ALL the theatres inthis city are manned by union men, ex 
cepting, as usual, the Haymarket and Columbia, which neve 


hires a fair man, 


Tue members of the Retail Clerks’ Association are to he 
earnestly commended for renewing their efforts to secure release 
from the oppression of seven-day drudgery. 


ACCORDING to the report of the city statistician, Joseph Green 
hut, the industries of Chicago, including all the big factories, 
are running full time and with a full complement of men 


A NEW Trade and Labor Assembly has been formed in South 
Chicago. Twelve organizations met and became charter mem- 
bers. August Stirmel is the president and John Schilling secre- 
tary. The new organization will work in harmony with the 
old Trade and Labor Assembly. 


THE Chicago de'egates and visito’s to the 42d annual conven 
tion at Louisville, Ky., from this city, went down, in a special 
car overthe Monon Route, thirty hive strong Since returning 
home they are unanimous in their praises of I,ouisville, its 
handsome women, good people, and its royal hospitality ex- 


tended to them, 


THE Civic Federation, after having stamped out gambling and 
made Chicago a moral city between two nights, has turned its 
attention to the labor problem. The Industrial Committee of 
that organization has issued a call for a labor congress to be 
held November 13th and 14th, and has invited about twenty 
prominent labor leaders to participate. 


Tue Chicago Longshoremen’s Union is taking steps to pro 
vide shelter for its members during the coming winter. To this 
end the officers of the union are negotiating for a building con 
veniently located to the river, where the men will find warmth 
and cheer, and where they can meet and talk over plans for the 


coming year. 


MEMBERS Of the local organizations of clothing cutters an 
trimmers have hit upon a plan which they believe will, in the 
course of a few months, nearly, if not entirely, doaway with the 
sweating and tenement-house systems of making clothing. The 
cutters and trimmers have decided to provide light and airy 
quarters in which to work themselves, and the members of the 
union can, by paying a small weekly rental have sitting room 
in the shop. 


A CENTRAL council of women workers was recently organiz 
ed, The organizations which became identified with the coun 
cil recently, are the Woman’s Federal Labor Union, Bindery 
Girls, Shoe Operatives, Shirtmakers, Coremakers, Cigarmakers, 
Printers, Retail Clerks, Musical Union, Tickmakers, Cloak 
makers, Eight Hour Club, Mattressmakers and the Women’s 
Assembly of the Knights of Labor. It is expected that at the 
next meeting every organization of women in the city will be 


represented, 


THE proposal to inaugurate a six-hour day of labor in the 
building tra‘es was doubtless inspired by a humane and 


altruistic purpose. It comes from the men already employed, 
and what it really means is that these persons are willing to 
divide the work which they have with the unfo:tunates who 
have no work at all. But the six-hour day wil! not go unop 
posed. It will encounter at the start the opposition of em 
ployers, who have learned by experience that a shortened day 


means a relatively increased wage, just as along day means < 
short wage. That is a familiar rule of industrial economy, and 


it works both ways 














UNION MEMBERS. 
CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC OFFICES. 


The following is a partial list of the names 
of Union members who have been nominated 
in their respective States, cities, counties and 
districts for the offices named ; 

It has been impossible to present a com- 
plete list of all of the nominees since most 
nominations are made about the time we are 
preparing to go to press, but the names are a 
sufficient indication that the trade unionists 
are actively participating in the political cam- 
paignin their owa interests. In confining 
this list to Union members exclusively, we 
recognize that many excellent men nomina- 
ted by labor organizations have been exclud- 
ed. We have followed this course not for the 
purpose of doing them an injustice, but rather 
toconfine it as we may say to members in 
good standing in their unions. 

Alabama. 

John Harrisongton, Birmingham, iron steel 
worker, Alderman. 

Jere Dennis, Birmingham, printer, Alder- 
man, 

J. Wilson, machinist, Legislature. 

G. Wood, engineer, Legislature. 

T. Lloyd, Birmingham, miner, Legislature. 

F, Bray, Birmingham, miuer, Legislature. 

California. 

Andrew J. Gregg, carpenter, Lieut. Governor: 

Michael McGlynn. printer, Secretary of State- 

Elgin C. Hurlburt, printer, Superintendent 
of State Printing. 

Henry C. Langrehr, iron molder, Recorder. 

Geo. W. Van Guelpen, cigar maker, County 
Clerk. : 

Jas. K. Phillips, printer, Supervisor. 

Urban A. Lewis, carpenter, Supervisor. 

D. W. McNeill, printer, School Director. 

Geo, Elliott, railroad, Legislature. 

KE. A. Sterett, painter, Legislature. 

John J. Curry, printer, Superintendent of 
State Printing. 

‘T. F. Burns, cigarmaker, Supervisor. 

C. F, Schadt, carpenter, Supervisor. 

H. Warnecke, carpenter, Supervisor. 

Harry Knox, railroad, Sheriff. 

J. Frank Carroll, railroad, Auditor. 

Albert Currlin, printer, Legislature. : 

M. J. Kingsbury, San Diego, A. R. U. Public 
Administrator, 

J. M. Higgins, bookbinder, Legislature. 

Geo. Long, engineer, Legislature. 

H. H. Bauman, upholsterer, County Assessor. 


Wm. Hugo, Sacramento, carpenter, Chief 
Constable. 

Geo. H. Spears, San Diego, printer, County 
Clerk. 

EK. Cotter, San Diego, longshoreman, Chief 
Constable. 

F. G. Colwell, San Diego, clerk, County Tax 
Collector. 


E.C. Atherton, San Diego, railroad, Sheriff. 
W..L. Moore, San Diego, engineer, Legisla- 


ture. 
Colorado. 
W. S. Harmon, cigarmaker, Lieutenant 
Governor. 


Wm. F. Hins, Denver,R. R. fireman,Senator. 

A. L. Higgins, Denver, carpenter, Legis- 
lature. 

Geo. Boreman, Denver, printer, Legislature. 

Cc. W. Campbell, Denver, clerk, Legislature. 

c. G. Collais, Coldsprings, carpenter, Legis- 
lature. 

lL. W. Bates, Coldsprings, carpenter, Legis- 
lature. 

Connecticut. 

John W. Kelly, Ansonia, machinist, Presi- 
dent City Council. 

Jas. H. Payne, Bridgeport, machinist, Legis- 
lature. 

as. A. Coates, printer, Legislature. 

Thos. H. Farren, elastic web weaver, Legis- 


lature. 
Illinois. 
CHICAGO, 
COUNTY TICKET. 
William I. Howard, longshoreman, Probate 
Clerk. : 
Hans Petersen, iron worker, Criminal Clerk. 
COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
John J. Finnegan, engineer, Pres. Courty 
Board 


rd. 
ames A. O'Connell, carpenter. 
Thos. McNichols, pricklayer. 
Daniel L. Bodett, teamster. 
David McBride, railroad, 
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Gus Anderson, painter. 
Thomas Heathcote, A. RK. U. 
Nels Nelson, seaman. 
James J. Doyle, plumber. 


FOR CONGRESS. 


George W. Geary. bridge worker. 

— J. Hannahan, R. R. fireman. 
imothy E. Ryan, carpenter. 

James J. Linehan, carpenter. 


LEGISLATURE. 


M. J. Butler, butcher. 
John Morgan, A. R. U. 
Walter Carmody, iron worker. 
John C. Taylor, packer. 
— J. Riley, A. R. U. 
homas Johnson, bricklayer. 
Walter M. Groves, carpenter 
James O’Connor, musician. 
ohn W. Kinnare, bricklayer. 
enjamin F. Mitchell, plumber. 
Ed. W. Parlee, waiter. 
Wm. H. Rippe, cigarmaker, Legislature. 
Robert Burke, machinist, Sheriff, Kane Co. 
ohn Z. White, printer, Congress. 
atrick J. Miniter, bricklayer, Congress. 
L. W. Rogers, A. R. U., Congress, 


Robett Featherstone, iron moulder, Legis- 
lature. 

J. W. Mackin, tin and iron worker, Legis- 
lature. 


W. E. Burns, A. R. U., Legislature. 

Michael V. Britzius,cigarmaker, Legislature. 

Victor B. Williams, printer. Legislature. 

W. C. Walsh, A. R. U., Legislature. 

Max Rathberger, printer, Legislature. 

Wm. G. Smith, printer, Legislature. 

C. A. Carson, printer, Legislature. 

eter Knickrehm, cigarmaker, Legislature. 

A. G. Lyons, A. R. U., Legislature. 

Andrew B. Adair, printer, County Clerk. 

Charles Dold, cigarmaker, Court Clerk. 

D. F. Gleason, bricklayer, Court Clerk. 

John C. Harding, printer, County Commis- 
sioner. 

Thomas Dooley. A. R. U., County Commis- 
sioner. 

George Koop, printer, County Commissioner. 

Thomas J. Kiderkin, seaman, County Com- 
missioner, 


Jacob Sellig, cigarmaker, County Commis- 
sioner. 

William Sorenson, painter, County Commis- 
sioner, 

W J. Danford, metal polisher, County Com- 
missioner. 

Henry Bessett, brickmaker, County Conimis- 


sioner. 
Fred. Miller, bricklayer, Sheriff. 
John Berlin, iron molder, Legislature. 
Albert Bailey, E St. Louis, carpenter,County 
Clerk. 
Indiana, 
Robert E. Groff, clerk, Recorder, Indian- 
apolis. 
M. Schultz,printer, Legislature, Indianapolis, 
John McGregor, stone cutter, Legislature, 
Marion. 
LOGANSPORT. ‘ 
Cc. E. Carter, cigarmaker, Legislature. 
Robt. Guthrie, engineer, Legislature. 
Chas, Breckenridge, carpenter, Sheriff. 
Milton Shedell, wood worker, Commissioner. 
Walter schweinger, cigarmaker, Trustee. 
Peter Potts, F: L. U. Constable. 
Frank Heit, printer, Chief Constable. 


Towa, 
Wm.P. Daniels, R, R, conductor from Cedar 
Rapids, Congress. 
R. N. Shackelford, A, R. U., Auditor Polk 
~o. 
E. 
0. 


Cc 
Gea. Shaver, painter, Clerk Court, Polk 

Cc 

Kansas. 
KANSAS CITY. 

Wm. Stanton, machinist, Clerk of Court. 
Edward B. Hollis, legislature. 
Geo. Easterwood, engineer, Legislature. 


Kentucky. 
John G. Weaver, iron molder, County Clerk, 
Covington. 
A. H, Patton, wood worker, Constable for 
Paducah. 
W. B. Williams, carpenter, Clerk Court. 
J. Randall, R. R. engineer, Clerk Court. 


Louisiana, 
Leonard, printer, Congress, New Or- 
leans. 


Jas. 
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Maine. 

Chas. R. Wheeler, Lewiston, carpenter, 
Legislature. 

Warren B. Farr, Lewiston, wood worker, 
Legislature. 

Fred. E. Robbins, Lewiston, wood worker, 
Legislature. 


J. Y. Perkins, Lewiston, wood worker, Legis- 


lature. 

H. L. Edwards, Lewiston, wood worker, Leg- 
islature. 

EK. Y. Turner, Auburn, stone mason, Con- 


ress. 
J. Ballard, Lewiston, carpenter, Senator. 
Massachusetts, 


Robert Howard, spinner, Congress, 

Wm. H. Marden, laster, Legisiature. 

Samuel Ross, spiunes, Legislature. 

John L. Connor, machinist, Holyoke, Pres. 
City Council. 

Louis Wolfson, laster, Senate. 

Louis Oelcher, morocco dresser, Legislature. 

Chas. pa no sole fastener, Legislature. 

Thos. Cashman, laster, Legislature. 

Walter Deans, carpenter, Legislature. 

Phineas Herzog, calf skin dresser, Legisla- 


ture. 

John R Pettingbridge, shoe worker, Legis- 
lature. 

Jas. Whitehead, cotton weaver, Legislature. 

Thos, O'Donnell, spinner, Legislature. 

Michigan. 
Frank Gill cigar maker, Auditor General. 
DETROIT. 

Chas. Erb, cigar maker, Congress. 

Wm, T, Griffith, cigar maker, Sheriff. 

Edward Kall, machinist, County Clerk. 

P. J. McCormick, broom maker, Register of 
Deeds. 

Thomas Porter, brewer, County Treasurer. 

Henry Lohse, brass worker, County Auditor, 

J. H, Dunn, iron molder, Congress. 

Louis Erb, cigar maker, County Surveyor 

George Hyman, apugereen, Coronor. 

Theodore Rudolph, baker, Coronor. 

Thos. Dolan and Otto Zoll, cigar makers, 
Legislature. 

James Whiting broom maker, Legislature. 

Thos Moore and Wm. Strauss, cigar makers, 
Legislature. 

Aug. Stinmetz, cooper, Legislature. 

Paul Hacker, baker, Legislature. 

ae Warning, laborer, Legislature. 

Stephen B, Freeland, carpenter, Sheriff. 

Theodore N, Hiler, clerk, County Clerk. 

Wm. T, Lowry, carpenter, Legislature. 

Conrad C. Wettlawler, carpenter, Legislature. 

Alex. Todd, bricklayer, Register of Deeds. 

Max Soliman, printer, County Auditor. 

Jas. McGinn, stovemounter, Justice of the 
Peace. 

ames Reefe, molder, Coroner. 
homas Qulette, shoemaker, Coronor. 

Jas. P. Murtaugh, printer, Senate. 

Johu McMinn, A. k ., Senate. 

Robert Y. Ogg, printer, Senate. 

Edward Keusch, molder, Legislature. 

Henry Barter, longshoremen, Legislature. 

Noble Ashley, printer, Legislature, 

Jos. Martin, carpenter, Legislature 

Miller Moore, street R. RR. employee, Legis 
lature. 

A. H. Smith, printer, Legislature. 

Jerry Sullivan, plasterer, Legislature. 

J. EB. Sauers, musician, Legislature. 

A. B. Willis, longshoreman, Legislature. 

Richard Brink, Grand Rapids, salesman, 
Legislature. 

Michael J. a Grand Rapids, furniture 
worker, Legislature. 

Frank Barton, Battle Creek, cigar maker, 


Legislature. 
Chas. byerly, Manistee, machinist, County 
Clerk. 
Minnesota. 
E. Peterson, St. Paul, shoemaker, Legisla- 
ture. 


J. F. Krieger, St. Paul, cigar maker, Legisla- 
t 


ure. 

Chas. J. Schott, St. 
ture. 

W. R. Hawthorne, St. Paul, A. R. U., Legisla- 
tu 


Paul, printer, Legisla- 


re. 
E. S. Warner, St. Paul, printer, Legislature. 
Thos. Quinn, A. R. U., County Attorney. 


M. E, Murray, barber, Register. 
Swan P. Rosenquist, tailor, Auditor. 
Dan. Harris, clerk, Commissioner. 
M. F. Kain, printer, Auditor. 
Missouri. 
T. LOUIS. 
printer, Register of Deeds. 


tS) 
Girard Barricelli, 
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ST. LOUIs. 


Sheridan Webster, printer, Sheriff. 
P. J. McGarry, shoemaker, Court Clerk. 

J. Anderson, broommaker, Legislature 
Louis Heinz, engineer, Legislature. 
David Kreyling, cigarmaker, Legislature. 
W. J. Wilkenson, carpenter, Legislature. 
E. M. Bannister, laster, Legislature, 
C, Goodenough, carpenter, Legislature 
Owen Miller, musician, Legislature. 
L,. P, Negele, printer, Legislature. 
Dan. Lynch, cook, Legislature. 
Wm Schillig, cigarmaker, Legislature. 
Aug. Priesterbach, beer driver, Sheriff. 
Herman Schultz, waiter, Court Clerk. 
Charles F. Bechtold, brewer, Congress. 
Peter E. Duffy, Kansaa City, steel worker, 

Legislature. 
Nebraska, 
S. J. Kent, carpenter, State Commissioner of 
Public Lands and Buildings. 
A. C. Herrick, Omaha, barber, Legislature 
I). Clem Devie, Omaha, clerk, Congress. 
New Jersey. 

Jos. KR. Buchanan, printer, Congress. 
Wm. McGill, printer, Legislature 
Geo, Comes, printer, Legislature. 
Wm. Conklin, cigarmaker, Freeholder. 
A. Rosenberg, hatter, Legislature. 
T. M. Condit, railroad, Freeholder, 


New York. 

NEW YORK CITY. 
H, Zimmerman, clothing cutter, Congress, 
W. Klingenberg, tailor, Congress. 
H. Meisel, waiter, Legislature 
John B. Lennon, tailor, President 

Aldermen. 
Abraham Sussman, tailor, Congress. 
Daniel P. Rea, steam fitter, Alderman. 
Robert Mullen, musician, Legislature. 
Frank P. Leary, housesmith, Alderman. 
Ben, Zacharias, clothing cutter, Legislature. 
5. Davidson, tailor, Alderman 
Geo. W. Jones, clothing cutter, Legislature. 
Geo. Pape, cigarmaker, Alderman. 
M, Brown, cigarma«er, Alderman 
Al. Unger, cigarmaker, Congress. 
D, W. Burke, cloak cutter, Congress 
Jas, Graham, Brooklyn, hatter, Legislature. 
Jos. Nolan, Jr., Brooklyn, musician, Legis- 
lature. 

B. Rosenberg, cigarmaker, Legislature. 
Charles H. Matchett, electrical worker, Gov- 
ernor. 
Wm. F. Steer, 

ernor, 
Enoch K. 
corder 


Board of 


cigarmaker, Lieutenant-Gov- 


Thomas, awning maker, Re- 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Henry Stahl, Judge Superior 
Court. 
August Waldinger, machinist, Coroner 
Charles G. Teche, carpenter, Congress. 
Francis H, Koenig, carpenter, Congress. 
Wm. Klingenberg, tailor, Congress 
Isaac Bennett, cigarmake!, Congress 
Edward Henckler, upholsterer, Congiess 
John B. Weidekaff, cigarmaker, Congress. 
LEGISLATURE 
Rudolph Lowstrand, shoemaker. 
Samuel Crystal, tailor 
Patrick Murphy, laborer. 
Frank H. Brummer, cigarmaker. 
Charles Opperman, furrier. 
Charies Kurschner, shoemaker. 


cigarmaker, 


Herman Mittelberg, cigarmaker. 
Richard Mortan, cabinet maker. 
E. Bruckman, cigarmaker. 
Albert Falke, clothing cutter 
Aaron Henry, cigarmaker. 
Bernard Wilke. tin worker. 
Francis Leib, cigarmaker 
ALDERMEN 
Gerhard Raters, tailor 
Barnett Lippman, tailor. 
Bernhard Stark, printer. 
John H. F. Heerlein, bartender, 
Theodore Sernatinge r, shoemaker. 
Charles Gerner, cigarmaker. 
Frank Bettger, laborer, 
Frank Mulhfeith, piano maker 
Gotthelf Wehle, machinist 
E. Von Heyden, weaver. 
Ferdinand Hug, tailor. 
Adolph Groelinger, cigarmaker 
Peter H. Von Elling, cabinetmaker. 
Ferdinand O. Wolffersdorff, carpenter 
Gustave Dressler, cabinetmaker 
Ohio. 


Jas. Brettell, iron and steel worker.Congress. 

John Hasselbeck, printer, Sheriff for Cincin 
nati. 

He nry Ficker, 
Piqua, 

Albert Worstal, glass blower, Sheriff. 

Samuel S. Russell, printer, Court Clerk 

Samuel Morris, miner, Sheriff 

H, W. Cross, printer, Court Clerk. 

Albert L. Lucas, miner, Recorder. 

Albert Addison, painter, Infirmary Director. 

Thomas J. Donnell, printer, Congress, 

Robert H. H. Wheeler, engineer, Congress. 

Conrad Hering, cigarmaker,Board of Control, 

Albert Worstall, Zanesville, glass blower, 
Sheriff. 


iron molder, Congress for 


Ohio. 
Samuel S. Russell, printer, Clerk Court 
Samuel Morris, miver, Sheriff. 
H, W. Cross, printer, Clerk Court. 
Albert L. Lucas, miner, Recorder. 
Albert Addison, painter, Infirmary Director. 
Pennsylvania. 
Wm. H, Lemon, pattern maker, Legislature. 
Wm. A. Carney, iron and steel worker, Legis- 
lature. 
Riiode Island. 
NEWPORT. 
Wm. H. Young, painter, Councilman. 
Michael P. Vaughan, bricklayer, Councilman. 
Michael J. Sullivan, plumber, Clerk, 
D. W. Maher. carpenter, Inspector ‘of Bldgs 
Texas. 
Waco, carpenter, 
Virginia. 
John A, Howard, Wheeling, flint glass work- 
ers, Congress, 
F. D. Strasser, Wheeling, flint glass workers, 
Legislature. 
Washington. 
SEATTLE. 
W. P. A. Adams, railroad, Congress. 
W. H, Moyer, engineer, Sheriff. 
A. G. Seiber, bricklayer, Legislature. 
Daniel Mahoney, railroad, Chief Constable 
W.K. Fitzgerald, longshoreman, Constable 
Wisconsin. 
Oshkosh, cigarmaker 


B. G. Longrith, Constable. 


John E. Roth , Legis 
lature, 

Chas. Scheel, cigarmaker, 

Henry Becker. Kau Claire, 
County Court 

FF. W. Archibald, A. R. I 

Jos McKosmicki, brewery 
‘Treasurer. 

Chas, A. Van Ness, A. R. U, Sheriff. 

Chas. Dippel, cigarmaker, Clerk of the Courts 

John Dolan, lake fireman, State Senator 

Cc. S. McAuliffe, A. R. U. State Senator. 

Cc. J. Shur, printer, Assembly. 

Jos. P. Carney, printer, Assembly. 

Chas. G. Kuhn, cigarmaker, Assembly 

Frank Krneger, cigarmaker, Assembly 

Louis S. Wieman, cigarmaker, Assembly 

F. W, Stearns, printer, Assembly. 

N. F. Lawler, Madison, machinist, State Rail 
road Commissioner. 

Duncan McDonald, carpenter, 

Julius Pieh, carpenter, County 

WEST SUPERIOR, 

Edward Clark, longshoreman, County Clerk 

Gus Bergren, clerk, Register of Deeds. 

Martin McLean, coalhandler, Sheriff. 


County Clerk. 
clerk, Clerk of the 


County Clerk, 
engineer County 


Assemb'y. 
Treasurer. 
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